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William Howard Taft was born at Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on September 15, 1857. His father was Alphonso T aft, 
and his mother was Louise M.-Torrey, both of New England 
stock, Upon graduation from Yale University in 1878, Mr. 
T aft became a news paper reporter and studied law in Cincinnati. 
He was assistant prosecuting attorney of Hamilton County in 
1881-82, and was appointed by Governor Foraker judge of 
the Superior Court in 1887. 

In 1886 Fudge Taft married Miss Helen Herron, daughter 
of the Hon. Fohn Herron, of Cincinnati. Their children are 
Robert Alphonso, a student at Yale; Helen, a student at Bryn 
Mawr; and Charles Phelps 2nd, now in one of the public 
schools in Washington. 

Judge Taft left the bench of the Superior Court to accept the 
post of Solicitor-General of the United States under President 
Harrison. After three years he was appointed judge of the 
Sixth United States Circuit Court in Ohio, which post he 
resigned after seven years’ service, when in March, 1900, 
President McKinley appotnted him chairman of the Philippines 
Commission. Three times he was offered a Federal judgeship, 
but he steadfastly declined, and he left the Philippine Islands 
on February I, 1904, to become Secretary of War. He com- 
pleted the pacification of Cuba in 1906, and he has been the 
principal director of the work of digging the Panama Canal. 
Last year he made a tour of ‘the world. He resigned the 
Secretaryship upon recetving the nomination for the Presidency. 











ames Schoolcraft Sherman was born in Utica on October 
24, 1855. His parents were Richard U. and Mary Frances 
Sherman, both of English descent. Mr. Sherman was 
graduated from Hamilton College in 1878, and was admitted 


- to the bar two years later in Utica. He practised law until 


January 1, 1907. He was Mayor of Utica in 1884, chair- 
man of the Republican State Convention in 1895 and 1900, 
and he has been a member of the House of Representatives 
since 1887. For twelve years he has been chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. He is a member of the 
Committee on Rules and also of that on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. , 

Mr. Sherman married, in 1881, Miss Caroline Babcock, of 
East Orange, N. F. His children are Sherrill, twenty-five 
years old, note-teller in the Utica Trust & Deposit Co.; Richard 
U., twenty-three years old, acting professor of mathematics at 
Hamilton College; and Thomas M., twenty-two years old, 
secretary of the Smyth-Despart Co., Utica. 

With other business men Mr. Sherman organized in 1899 
the Utica Trust & Deposit Company, now one of the leading 
banks of Central New York, and he became its president, a 
position he occupied at the time of his election. He ts 
also president of the New Hartford Canning Company, or- 
ganized by his father in 1881, and 1s interested in many other 
local enterprises. Mr. Sherman 1s treasurer and chairman of 


the board of trustees of the Dutch Reformed Church in Utica. 
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Comment 


Taft Wins 

As advertised with more or less frequency in 
these columns since WintiaM J. Bryan was nomi- 
nated at Denver, Winuiam H. Tarr was duly 
elected President of the United States on Tuesday. 
We are writing in the cold, gray dawn of the 
morning after, and the results in three or four 
States are still in doubt. But it is certain that 
Tarr’s majority will, as we anticipated, approxi- 
mate Roosrevett’s in 1904. This fact ought to 
convince even the Old Doctor that the people not 
only rule, but are able and eager, when occasion 
requires, to make their mandate so plain and em- 
phatic that he who runs may read. 

As usual, pretty nearly everybody in sight will 
claim the credit. Hrreucock did it, SHeLpon did 
it, the World did it, the Sun did it, Doctor Mc- 
Kextway did it, Hugues did it, Brother CHARLES 
did it, Hrarsr did it, money did it, we did it, 
katydid it, and so on ad infinitum. But one fact 
troubles us. Twelve hours have elapsed since the 
result was known—and not a word from the 
President. What means this unprecedented and 
oppressive silence? Nearly a week ago the solemn 
announcement issued from the White House, to 
the effect that Mr. Roosrvett was rolling up his 
sleeves and about to begin to prepare to commence 
to get ready to “interpret the election,” and yet 
here we are left high and dry without a word from 
headquarters to tell us what it all means. We 
hope for relief from the killing suspense -in time 
to enable us to write understandingly for our next 
paper. Meanwhile we are pleased to regard: the 
overwhelming election of Mr. Tarr as a triumph 
of the common sense of the whole American people. 

There was no earthly reason for electing Bryan. 
Everybody knew that, and apparently almost every- 
body voted accordingly. And the result is so com- 
forting that we stand ready to accord full credit 
cheerfully to anybody who holds up his hand. 
If the President thinks New York piled up a 
majority of nearly two hundred thousand to 
demonstrate the business and financial world’s en- 
thusiastie approval of his wonderful “ policies,” 
why, let him think so, and say it, too, if he likes. 
Tf Bryan deduces from the fact that he carried 
his own precinct in Lincoln that the whole people 
would have voted for him if they had known him 
as well as his neighbors know him, let us not 
deprive him of the gratification of that reflection. 

The main thing is the squelching of the notion 
that a demagogue can win the Presidency of the 
United States by yawping about his devotion to 
the poor working-man and the downtrodden pee- 
pul generally. We venture to predict that the 
next campaign will find a higher plane, that there 
will be fewer appeals to men to vote one way 
simply because a ROCKEFELLER is going to vote an- 
other, that stronger demand will. be put upon 
reason and less’ upon prejudice, that conviction 
will be openly held in higher esteem as a quali- 
fication for the Presidency, and that generally we 
will be less severely afflicted with the tiresome 
flubdub that issued in about equal measure, dur- 
ing this campaign, from the White House and 
Lineoln, Nebraska. If it so be, God be praised for 
His infinite merey—and let none of us fail to go to 
church on Thanksgiving day, and, with grateful 
hearts, recognize the inestimable blessing of a 
peaceful riddance, within six months, of the two 
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worst mischief-makers the country has ever: been 
called upon to endure at one and the same time. 

We don’t care how much Mr. Tarr weighs. He 
is a good man and will make as fine a President, 
in our judgment, as the country has ever had. 
We have no very high opinion of Mr. SHERMAN, 
but there is no reason why he should not muster 
up enough dignity to fill an ornamental place sat- 
isfactorily. 

As to Brother Bryan — we assume he will re- 
turn to the journalistic mines, although as yet no 
peep has issued through the sadly closed blinds— 
we await his pronunciamento with calmness and 
resignation. What a pity he is not a bigger man! 
Consider the opportunity he had at Denver! No- 
body believed he could be elected. He himself 
suspected no more than that he had a chance. 
Suppose he had measured up to real greatness, 
frankly recognized the obvious truth, and made 
way for a JoHNSON or a WILSON. 
ever the result, he would be a winner instead of 
the utterly discredited, soon-to-be-forsaken being 
that he is. But he ecouldn’t do it. Selfishness, 
jealousy, and craving of applause forbade, and he 
did not hesitate to sacrifice the great party, to 
which he owed everything he had in the world, 
upon the altar of his insatiable ambition. 

Such a man is entitled to no consideration 
whatever—and yet, how can one help feeling sorry 
for him? He made a wonderful canvass. All 
sole alone, without the aid of a single counsellor 
whose advice was worth a cent, constantly sur- 
rounded and pestered by a lot of toadies and cheap 
skates, practically unaided on the stump except 
by Judge Parker, whom he had derided, he fought 
like a giant against tremendous odds, never losing 
heart or temper or command of the splendid elo- 
quence which is his one great gift. We have no 
doubt that he will seem to bear his disappointment 
philosophically, but the frightful mental and 
physical strain upon his nerves must have left its 
indelible mark, and it will be: a marvel if he re- 
gains his buoyancy or even avoids a complete 
breakdown in spirit if not in body. A more win- 
ning personality we have never known, and we are 
glad to believe that we are but one of thousands 
in feeling for him honest sympathy and wishing 
him well all the days of his life. 


Pretty Good Guessing 

We are disgusted with Nevada. It went back 
on us again. Kentucky did not follow Maryland 
into the Republican fold; we didn’t really suppose 
it would; we printed that prediction just to annoy 
Marse Henry. Nebraska went for her own son, 
which was right and proper, and we are glad of 
it. With respect to all other States, according to 
the latest returns, our guess was correct. 


Governors Elected 

Governor Hucues pulled through, and, on the 
whole, we are not sorry. We did and still do think 
it would have been a good thing to elect a decent 
Democrat to some place, if only to help strengthen 
an opposition party and to encourage party man- 
agers to put up respectable candidates. But it 
would have been a pity to defeat the most notable 
representative of the best type of publie servant 
the country has developed in recent years, and’ per- 
haps not very creditable. In any ease, the defeat 
of Governor Hucurs would have been interpreted 
throughout the land as a triumph of the baser 
element in New York—and that would have been 
bad, especially at a time when our reputation is 
none too good, anyway. We expressed the opinion 
three weeks ago that a majority of less than one 
hundred thousand for Tarr would mean the de- 
feat of Huacurs, and so apparently it would have 
meant. But when even New York city goes Re- 
publican, what can you expect? Moreover, aside 
from his deserts as a public official, Governor 
Iivenes fairly won his election personally. By 
sheer force of ability, he became the most notable 
figure in the campaign, and, when he got around 
to his own State, he made Mr. CHANLeER look like 
thirty cents. Some Democrats got in, anyhow— 
JOHNSON in Minnesota, Marsmatt in Indiana, and 
Harmon in Ohio, although Uncle Apiat got lost 
somewhere on the Illinois plains. If Harmon 
has really won, Ohio furnished the best example 
ef common sense yet by snapping her fingers at 
the notion that a man cannot be connected with 
corporations and be a man for a’ that. But the 
mento keep an eye on are JOHNSON and MARSHALL 
—good men, both of them. 


Cheering Figures for Brother Bryan 

Here are some figures of cheer for Mr. Bryan 
from the World’s post-election reports: Ohio about 
25,000 for Tart in. place of 255,421 for Roosevett 
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To-day, what-— 





in 1904; Arkansas about 50,000 for the Old Doctor 
in place of 17,574 for Parker in 1904; a loss of 
46,000 votes in the Republican majority in Cali- 
fornia; Colorado won for Bryan by about 5000, 
Roosevett got it by 34,582; the Republican ma- 
jority in Illinois cut down about 150,000 (f-om 
305,039), in Iowa by about 120,000 (from 158,766 
for Roosrtvett), in Kansas by 100,000 (from 
126,093), in Michigan by 150,000 (from 227,715° 
in 1904), in Minnesota by 80,000 (from 161,464) ; 
Missouri won back to the Democrats by 35,000, 
as against 25,137 for RoosrveLt, Montana barely 
for Tarr as against 13,159 for RoosrveLt; Ne- 
braska Bryan’s by 10,000, as against 86,682 for 
Roosevett, and Nevada by 2000, as against 2885 
for RoosrvEtt; a loss of about 200,000 Republican 
votes in Pennsylvania from Rooseve.t’s plurality 
of 505,519; West Virginia Tart’s by 10,000, as 
against 31,765 for RoosEveLt; the Republican ma- 
jority in Wisconsin cut down from 156,057 to 
about 75,000; and in Wyoming from 11,559 to 
about 3000. In another twelve years at this rate, 
and if nothing happens, Brother Bryan will get 
there. How these figures will come out when re- 
vised the reader will see, and some of them may 
come out considerably different; but New York’s 
178,306 for Tarr beats Roosrvevt’s 175,552, and 
will not melt down much; and Georgia’s 59,469 
for Parker dropped to about 10,000 for Bryan, 
and Virginia’s 32,768 to about 15,000, and Mary- 
land’s 2453 for Parker is changed to about 5000 
for Tarr. “T confess to a very great disappoint- 
ment in the result,” says Cuartes Murry, “ with 
regard to both Mr. Bryan and Mr. CHaNter.” 
Yes, but the Republican West will yield acres of 
sprouting hopes, 


A Hard Punch for Racing 

The Greater New York vote for Huaues gives 
the impression of a conviction, in the minds of a 
considerable number of persons who are interested 
for or against the race-tracks, that the time and 
money spent in years past for the support of 
racing can be otherwise employed with greater 
comfort and profit to more people. The race-tracks 
undoubtedly got a black eye, and got it not from 
the far-away rural districts, but at close quarters, 
right here at home. 


The Thinkless South 


BRYAN 
PAIR Shows, Soe 11|North Carolina ...... 12 
AAVERUORS unis sd pss ho) a re 8 
RI 06. os ew aes DINPRIMDOINE  o.. soo 05 os 7 
SSRIMIR G4 55h Gy ee 13}South Carolina ...... 9 
Do eye IDiPennessen «.......... 12 
COTO OS aaa ae ae hh eee 18 
DIINO @ 5s co y's sas ae Dh gt a ae 12 
Mississippi ......... . 10 — 
POOVMON. soa cschaus'e ee POUR os 505 cose se 169 





In a way it is a list—excepting Nebraska, Nevada, 
and Oklahoma—of States where the voters don’t 
think. Grouped lonely as above, the Bryan vote 
looks bad. Spread out on the map, it looks still 
more sectional and worse. It made Bryan’s nomi- 
nation possible. Without assurance of the eight- 
score votes of the States that don’t think, even 
Bryan must have seen that Bryan was impossible. 
The South must manage somehow to demonstrate 
that it cannot be delivered wholesale to any ad- 
venturer who gets the Democratic nomination. It 
need not be Republican, but it must be rational. 


Resurgat 
W. J. Bryan, DAZED 


BY DEFEAT, GOES 
SILENT TO BED. 
—Newspaper head-line. 


li. looks as though WILLIAM really expected to win. 
Why, that is pathetic! But that indomitable soul 
will not be permanently cast down by a little thing 
like three lickings for President. 


Marse Henry Can Rest Now 

Marse Henry did not toil and vociferate entirely 
in vain. Bryan is eredited with Kentucky by 
10,000, which would only be 1893 less than Parker 
got. What would have happened in Old Kaintuck 
it Marse Henry had not sat with such determina- 
tion on the safety valve? Now he can get down, 
and we hope that in the benignancy of his relief 
from discomfort he will not insist on hanging the 
publisher of the New York Times, or even on 
sending him to jail. And, by the way, we guess 
Branpensure did not invent that CLeveELAND letter 
that the 7'imes printed. The history and genesis 
of -the letter were so obscure that the whole docu- 
rent was justly discredited. But in our opinion 
there was much of CLEVELAND in. it, the question 
being how much, Nobody but BranpenBurRG 
knows how the document was put together, nor 
where CLEVELAND left off and BraNnpENBURG began, 





























































































and nobody can say whether CLEVELAND would 
have allowed it to go out when it did and as it 
did if he had been alive. But that the letter was 
all, or mainly, bogus we do not believe, differing 
in that opinion from the erudite Frank SANBORN, 
who wonders in the Springfield Republican “ that 
any one who knew Mr. CLevELAND could be de- 
ceived by this forgery.” 


Cannon Stays 

Speaker Cannon has been re-elected in his dis- 
trict by an increased majority. Some chastening 
by the voters would not have done the Speaker 
any harm, but as it was, by virtue of the exercise 
of the right of free speech by persons not in Con- 
gress, he must have got a fairly lucid notion of 
what is thought about him in the country, and 
which of his qualities are estimated to be defects. 
Let us hope Uncle Jor is going to be in some 
respects a better man, not more arbitrary than 
his job compels, and not so insistent a stand-patter 
but that necessary legislation for the amelioration 
of the tariff can get by him. On one account it 
is a satisfaction to see him come out so well. The 
anti-rum campaign carried on against him by the 
organization of the Methodist Church seemed 
mischievous, and it is better for the country and 
better for the Methodist Church that it should 
have failed. Church members are voters, and 
fully entitled to vote according to their notions of 
what makes for righteousness or ‘profit, and if 
church asseciations influence them, that is no basis 
for sound complaint. But the less church organiza- 
tions are in polities, the better; better for them 
aad better for all hands. 


Dr. Eliot Goes Dry 

To the remarkable discussion of alcohol that 
is now in progress a contribution was made the 
other night by President Extor. At a session of 
the Massachusetts No-License League, in Boston, 
on October 29, he said that though he had all his 
life used wine and beer on occasion, though not 
habitually, without experiencing in his own person 
any ill effects whatever, it seemed to him that 
the recent researches in physiology and medicine 
tend very strongly to show that the moderate 
drinking of aleohol is inexpedient. He recognized, 
he said, the truth of the Bible saying about wine, 
that “it maketh glad the heart of man,” but he 
doubted whether it be expedient that the heart of 
man should be made glad in that way. Opposed 
at first to no-license in Cambridge, he had come 
to favor it. Knowing that the prohibitory law 
was a dead failure in Maine, he had not thought 
it possible to exclude the saloon absolutely from 
a city of 90,000 inhabitants, and have no alcoholic 
substitutes therefor. Asked if he would advocate 
a complete exclusion from Cambridge of liquor in 
all forms, he said he had not got so far as that 
vet, and that that seemed as yet to him putting 
too great an interference on personal liberty. Be- 
sides, he said, there were a good many moderate 
drinkers in Cambridge whose support for no-license 
was still essential to the support of that policy. 


Moderate Drinking 

It will be seen that President Extor is as mod- 
erate in his teetotal opinions as he has heretofore 
been in his potations. It is interesting to have 
him turn abstainer—if he has—at seventy-four, 
but it is not conclusively significant. If what he 
calls moderate drinking needs an argument in 
support of its innocuousness, it will look far and 
long for a better one than he himself affords, as 
he stands on his feet in his fine vigor of maturity, 
and speaks with the voice of a leader whose leader- 
ship has not yet learned to halt. When he speaks 
of Cambridge as a no-license city of 90,000 in- 
habitants “with no aleoholie substitutes,” he seems 
to forget Boston, for surely Boston is Cambridge’s 
alcoholic substitute, and probably one important 
reason for the exceptional success of its experiment 
as a no-license city. Worcester (140,000 popula- 
tion), however, has been experimenting with the 
same system with a good deal of success, and has 
just voted on it for another year. The recent prog- 
ress of medical science, which Dr. Etior says has 
satisfied him that even the moderate use of alcohol 
is objectionable, is having its effect just now on a 
good many other minds. Such articles as that by 
Dr. Wituiams in the October McClure’s are not 
encouraging even to moderate topers. And yet to 
observant laymen of experience who are old enough 
to have observed, there is not much in them that 
is news or brings surprise. Such persons have 
long surmised that aleohol seldom did anybody any 
physical or mental good, and have been quite satis- 
fied if they were able to make it minister a little 
to their entertainment without its doing them much 
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harm. They will agree with Dr. Exior when he 
says: “I feel as if much had been proved that it 
is physically, mentally, and morally for the ad- 
vantage of a population as a whole to go without 
alcoholic drinks, as a rule.” No doubt it is, but 
it does not follow that some measure of free will 
in the matter ought not to be left to the popula- 
tion. There are a lot of things besides abstinence 
that are good for populations, but which must 
not be forced prematurely or too abruptly upon 
them. Dr. C. L. Dana seems to us to speak wise 
words when he says in a letter to the New York 
Times: “The use of alcohol has grown into the 
fabric of society, and if we wish to get rid of it, 
this must be done slowly by educational methods, 
by careful moral and medical supervision. It 
would lead to social and racial decadence if alcohol 
were immediately and entirely removed from social 
life... . Admitting that alcohol should be even- 
tually not used at all, and that now it should be 
used only under certain conditions, we should be- 
gin the work of reducing the use of alcohol with 
the young.” 


Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s Talks about Colleges 

Tf there is a new idea about American colleges 
that is going to influence the next process of their 
development, the man who seems likeliest to work 
it out seems to be the president of Princeton. -No- 
body’s current discourse about our colleges and 
their needs seems better worth attention than his. 
Haverford College, near Philadelphia, celebrated, 
the other day, its seventy-fifth anniversary, and 
Dr. Witson made the chief address. It was about 
our colleges as they now are, and the incomplete 
report of his address, which is all that we have 
seen, contains some notable passages. 


The Trouble with Them 

He remarked how closely our colleges are follow- 
ing, in their development, the development of the 
nation itself, a very rapid progress from the simple 
to the complex. In the nation, he said, “the sheer 
variety of its modern elements, the mere com- 
plexity and multiplicity of its industrial and com- 
mercial activities, has produced apparent disper- 
sion, a mass of competing interests and rivai forces, 
which it is almost impossible to sum up under any 
common generalization.” So in the colleges, “ the 
old curricula have been so added toe and varied 
that all common standards have been lost in a 
general rush to make the studies as various and 
heterogeneous as the life and thought and activities 
of the country.” Courses in schools he finds to 
have degenerated into “a mixed mass of subjects 
meant to serve every interest and utility in mod- 
ern life.” Athletics are overdone, but that is a 
mere incidental symptom and not the disease at 
all. Besides athletics, one finds, he says, in the 


-schools and colleges, but more in the colleges, 


scores of other organizations, social, dramatic, 
musical, gastronomical, convivial, political, of 
which he says: 


Every boy or man, if he be of active temperament 
and of such stuff as will make the most of life, as of 
such stuff as- will interest the teacher the most and be 
best worth his attention, is sure to be a member, not of 
one merely, but of several of these organizations and 


- to centre his interest in them. They absorb his time 


and his energy. 

They are the field of his ambitions. He likes their 
work, the contact they afford with other youths of like 
tastes and ambitions, the opportunity they give for 
leadership or social success or the development of 
special gifts, which have no relation to the curriculum. 

His masters require of him that he shall study—a 
little; but, in his mind, the penalty for not studying 
is not that he will not learn anything, but that he will 
be cut off from the delightful and absorbing life of the 
place which he has learned to love and to pursue with 
zest. 

That life has grown and taken on variety until 
it has thrust study to one side and dwarfed the very 
thing for which the school and college were established. 


That is true of college as a large proportion of 
our young men find it. Dr. Winson does not ob- 
ject, per se, to the organizations he speaks of. They 
are generally innocent, he says, and give the 
participant a wholesome outlet for his qualities. 
But he says: 


The trouble is, men are not interested in study. 
They have no time for it. One of our bright students 
once told me he had no time to take up a certain line 
of study, as he was too busy running the college, And 
the worst part of that was that it was almost true. 

He had a great power of organization, and was 
looked up to by the undergraduates for suggestions in 
organizing all kinds of clubs. 


Dr. Wilson’s Remedy 

It will be objected to this charge that in most 
colleges it only applies to part of the students. 
With a good many of them, even now, the interest 
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‘by the discipline of life. 


in study is primary; though with many others it 
is secondary. So it always has been, so far as 
we ever heard, and one reason for it is the differ- 
ence in boys. But Dr. Witson does not attribute 
all the trouble to that. He thinks the colleges 
ought to manage to make study more popular. 
They need, he says, what the nation needs, “to 
have its variety made unity, its rival and incon- 
sistent interests brought into a real and working 
community of interests.” Our colleges, he thinks, 
conceive their duty and their opportunity too nar- 
rowly, regarding themselves merely as places where 
young men may study. That is not Dr. Wisen’s 
ideal for them. He says: 

They should conceive of themselves as organizations 
into which young men are received as into a family of 
free persons bound together by common obligations 
and common privileges, living together, teacher and 
pupil, in an intercourse of common advantage, its 
main object, study; its diversions, diversions, not occu- 
pations; its sport, sport, not a competitive business ; 
its society a free society of equals, not a contest of 
rival social groups. . 

The spirit of study, the spirit of intellectual culture 
and substantial achievement, the only real and genuine 
college spirit, cannot exist without an adequate vehicle. 
Further, that vehicle must be an organization, not 
merely for lecture and recitation, but inclusive of all 
the various interests and pleasures of the day, so that 
those interests and pleasures niay be permeated by the 
consciousness that they are associated with higher 
and more permanent things which touch the long 
reaches of life and govern its lasting and most serious 
purposes. 


This is a fine ideal, and it will be recalled that 
Dr. Witson took preliminary steps a year or two 
ago looking towards the realization of it at Prince- 
ton, and the division of the students of that uni- 
versity into three or four great college families. 
But he could not carry out his purpose at that time, 
the practical obstacles preventing, and we doubt if 
it ever will be carried out. It seems more possible 
that as the colleges have progressed with the ret 
of the country towards apparent confusion, so, 
without convulsive changes of their methods or av- 
paratus, they may benefit with the rest of the coun- 
try from the pressure of serious problems and the 
spread of serious thinking. The voters have been 
thinking pretty hard this year, and with so much 
serious thinking in the air, and so much need of it, 
the college boys may fairly be expected to catch 
the infection. Imperfect as the colleges now are, 
many mighty good young men with good ideas come 
out of them, with earnest and gallant aspirations 
to carry their share of the public responsibilities. 
And a fair share of ‘such youth seem to come, too, 
from the distracted groups whose preoccupations 
Dr. Witson laments; youth who, having had their 
fill of fooling, turn sometimes with hungry zeal 
to the sober realities and earnest work of life. 


Amended 

“The 12th of February next will be the hundredth 
anniversay of Lincoin’s birth, and will be com- 
memorated all over the country. We shall hear a 
great deal of Lincotn in the next four months. He 
is the most interesting man our country has pro- 
duced.”—Harper’s Weekly. 

Amendment by a Britisher—the greatest man the 
world has produced. P. D. Ross. 


Mr. Ross is the managing director of the Ottawa 
(Canada) Journal. We accept his amendment. 
There have been various kinds of great men first 
and last, and whether or not LincoLn was greater 
than this or that other one is, of course, a futile 
query. He was great enough, and his greatness 
was not local, but very broadly human. Moreover, 
the world (or the country) may justly boast of 
having “produced” him. He did not come into 
it ready made. He was produced step by step 
By carrying burdens he 
grew strong, by enduring trials he perfected a 
great patience, by weighing great questions brought 
to him for decision he grew wise. Life made 
him. From birth there were the necessary mate- 
rials, but out of those materials life made him. 
That process of production, so plain, so homely, has 
to do, no doubt, with making him now brother to 
every man of every country whose heart can under- 
stand his heart, and whose mind appreciate ‘his 
mind. There is no education so fit to make great 
men out of great materials as that that comes out 
of the common discipline of life accepted and 
improved. Put a million dollars’ between a young 
man of whatever promise and that producing dis- 
cipline, and though he may be good, and may 
be useful, and lovely, how can he be great? Tow 
can the strains that make for greatness—that in- 
struct the sympathies, that harden the judgment 
and the will—get at him! 


Bryan for Senator 
Nebraska thinks it can send Bryan to the Senate. 
That would be suitable. 










Sound and Sense 


* Anp because | write Englishe and to Englishemen, I 
will plainlie declare in Englishe both what thies 
wordes meane and how aptlie they be linked and how 
orderlie they follow one another,’ wrote Roger 
AscHAM, in. the “ Scholemaster,” at a time when 
spelling was still an art open to the fluctuations of an 
wsthetic fancy, but when the great question of matter 
and manner was evidently as much a mooted point as 
it is to-day. Fortunately enough, the voices of au- 
thority were still those of the ‘“ Scholemaster,” or, at 
any rate, such as gave themselves with gravity to the 
task of letters. 

None surely will deny that many forces are ranged 


against treating letters as an art in the present day.’ 


The commercialization of literature, the ubiquity of 


the feminine influence, both as readers and writers, 


the condensation by newspapers and magazines of all: 


widely interesting matter, the endeavor to reach as 
wide an audience as possible at the expense of level 
of culture, and to make books enrich the bookseller, the 
publisher, and even the author, all these ends tend.to 
keep before the writer’s mind the taste of the general. 
The’ purely literary sense, the delight in words as 
words for their intrinsic beauty, is a phase of art 
almost entirely in abeyance. And yet how instinctive 
a preoccupation it is!) Not alone the little girl of five 
who sang, looking into a_ perfect future mode of 
dreams, “I shall lie still in my bed and think beautiful 
words,” but all the great procession of the poets of all 
nations and all climes have loved words in themselves, 
and have earned delight fitting them into sounding 
mosaics. What, indeed, had CoLeRIpGE in mind at all 
but the beauty of sound when he wrote: 
“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure dome decree 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea.” 

Few would be willing to affirm themselves 
foundly moved by the sense of the stanza, but the 
sound of it is purest magic, and one may even get a 
faint echo of its power by simply extracting the main 
sounds and reciting them in order, as: 

NZNDKLKN 
SLDDKR, 
RLFSKDRN 
RKRNMSRN 
DNSLNS. 

Here the changes are rung on only seven of the 
consonants, as may be readily seen, and seven of the 
most beautiful at. that.- Yet so irregularly are these 
consonants distributed throughout the lines that one 
gets none of. the luscious and oversweetened effect 
of regularly. placed alliteration as in such lines: as 
SWINBURNE’S: 

“Ah that such sweet things should be fleet, 
Such fleet things sweet”; 


pro- 


or: 
“Red brands on it smitten and bitten 
Round skies where a star is a stain, 
And the leaves with thy litanies written,” ete. 

SWINBURNE, however, who can do all things, can 
also use seunds as finely as any poet, and not only 
that, but he was born with the facility for doing so, 
which perhaps accounts for his occasional lapses in 
overworking similarities. The ‘ Anactoria,” however, 
lias six lines of play upon D B 8 and T which is very 
fine, and only an oversensitive ear would take excep- 
tion to the S M and T’s in: 

* But in the light and laughter, in the moan 

And musie, and in grasp of lip and hand, 

And shudder of water that makes felt on land 

The immeasurable tremor of all the sea, 
Memories shall mix and metaphors of me.” 

It has even been said by a poet of some standing, 
and tacitly taught by the Symbolistes, that sense is 
secondary to sound in a fine style, and if one merely 
indites beautiful words the sense will somehow come 
halting after. But this is a parlous doctrine. . The 
result of jogging the pedestrian genius with tricks of 
assonance, and alliteration with fine-sounding words too 
dignified for the thought beneath, is much like clothing 
a beggar in the queen’s robe without ever troubling to 
wash her face and hands. A historian, a noted delver 
after facts, listened drowsily to a poet’s paper, and 
finally rousing himself, demanded: “ What on earth is 
the man slinging good words around for like that?” 
It is even a question in some minds whether STEVEN- 
son himself, surely one of our master craftsmen, did 
not occasionally overdress a modest thought. One can 
certainly reverse the doctrine with more security and 
say that if a person only have original and profound 
and beautiful enough ideas, somehow the words that 
belong will group themselves about them. But the 
main point for the literary worker to learn is that 
neither ideas nor words come marching: in of their own 
accord, except, possibly, to that rare and strange and 
unfathomable mind we call a genius. 

It is difficult to separate and weigh claims. CoLe- 
RIDGE wrote a magical stanza made all of words with 
no idea behind it. Worpswortu, somewhat too care- 
less of the garb of his ideas, frequently became dull 
and dreary. MatrHew ARNOLD’s wonderful, medita- 
tive poems are certainly at highest level when the 
language is most stately and noble— 

“As what he sees is, so have his thoughts been,” 
is a profound and valuable thought, but as a line of 
poetry it does not move us as does, 
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“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan,” 


HARPER’S 


or even, 
“Memories shall mix and metaphors of me.” 

Emerson had a fund of profound and _ poetic 
thoughts, but because he failed of procuring the fittest 
and most splendid garb for them, he’ is often negligible 
as a poet.. WHITMAN, with a wonderful poetic endow- 
ment, leaned: too much upon the staff of the all- 
sufficient idea; indeed, at times, he relied: upon the 
baldest mention of objects and trusted to the associa- 
tional train of his readers’ thoughts. SWINBURNE is 
often: accused of overdressing, and so we come back to 
the old theory that there must be some underlying 
relation of words and thoughts, and that it behooves 
the literary artist to divide his attention equally be- 
tween them. The thoughts one expresses are vitally 
important, and the manner of their garmenting ulti- 
mately determines the society into which they shall go. 

And still another word to the young aspirant. 
Whether you devote yourself to sense or to sound you 
are partially doomed. In literature and in life. you 
will, perforce,. be thrown with those. who think your 
attempts are pitiful. The average magazines and nows- 
papers, and that queer anomaly we call current litera- 
ture, as well as all the current readers, are after your 
facts, the sense of your utterance. And the readers 
who sit down in comfortable places while they read, 
and the literary folk of the world and the great 
periodicals, judge you by the beauty of your words, 
“how aptlie they. be linked and how orderlie they fol- 
low -one another,” so, at all costs, please yourself. 
Find out what thoughts you believe and what words 
you like and take endless delight in them, for whether 
you shall ever persuade others to a like mind and 
for how long is an open question to the last; but one 
thing is certain, you must delight in your own thoughts 
and your own words in order to make them carry. 





Personal 


Mr. Asquitn, who recently presided at a meeting 
of the English Classical Association at Birmingham, 
again brings home to us the depth and breadth of the 
mental equipment of some of the English politicians 
of the greater sort. The scholarship of GLADSTONE, 
of Satispury, of BALrour, is well known. In ‘this 
country we have but few men like WyNpHAM, who can 
both edit Tudor Texts and grapple with great problems 
of current statecraft. Mr. AsquiTu,.at the Birming- 
ham meeting, said of himself: ‘‘ I can honestly say that 
I have never wavered in my allegiance to the great 
writers of antiquity, or ceased to take a lively interest 
in the progress of criticism and discovery, which is 
every year throwing new light on their meaning, and 
laying deeper and broader foundations of their im- 
perishable fame.” 


Dr. HELEN BovurcuIer, an English suffragette who 
has served a short term in the Holloway Prison, 
throws some light on the psychology of the released 
convict. Occasionally a convict, after a long term of 
imprisonment, comes to prefer his cell to the clash 
of the outside world, to which all his faculties have 
become strangers. Many ex-convicts never regain 
their ability to cope with life. “I found,” says Dr. 
Rourcuier, “ even that short term of imprisonment in 
some subtle way affecting my mind. The trivial inci- 
dents of the prison life, that at first I had known and 
found to be absolutely unimportant, began to loom 
larger and larger before my mental vision, and I 
found myself losing all sense of proportion. ... But 
the fact which showed me most startlingly the effect 
produced on my mind by the unnatural conditions of 
seclusion, silence, and monotony which prevailed in 
Holloway was the growth of a strange feeling of appre- 
hension, of shrinking from the outside world.” 


Dr. DunspAR Row1Lanp, State Historian, and Di- 
rector of the Mississippi Department of Archives and 
History, has just recently received seven large bound 
volumes of transcripts from France, England, and 
Spain dealing with the early history of the territory 
from which the State of Mississippi was made, this 
being one shipment of a series. No other State in the 
Union has such a weil-organized system for securing 
its early records from European repositories, and it 
strikes one as a paradox that Mississippi, which has 
always been considered very backward in such matters, 
should now be taking the place of the pioneer in his- 
torical work. 

These volumes of transcripts, while they deal with 
Mississippi history primarily, have a great deal in 
them bearing upon the history of the entire South- 
west, and scarcely a month passes that does not bring 
some historical investigator from other points, includ- 
ing Washington and New York city, to Mississippi for 
information. And the man who is doing this great work 
for the State sits back somewhere behind his stack of 
yellow manuscripts, quietly seizing every opportunity of 
adding more treasures to his historical stores. Appar- 
ently oblivious of the people around him, his manner 
is attentive and kindly when approached, and the 
people who interest him most are the old citizens of 
the country who remember something of its early 
conditions. 

The historical department of Mississippi is sup- 
ported entirely by the State, which is a forward move 
for any State, and in the present instance is a flat 
contradiction of much of the erroneous opinion eunter- 
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tained of that State. The question is, will the State 
keep pace with the man, or will the man outgrow his 
locality. ’ 





Correspondence 
AUTOMOBILE PERILS 
PasapENA, CAL., October 8, 1908. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ‘ d 

Sir,—Apropos of some recent admirable editorial 
comment in-your journal touching the need -of legisla- 
tive restraint upon. reckless motorists,’ which is _cer- 
tainly a crying need, it seems desirable that the. pro- 
tective laws in the matter should also include the 
prohibition of children and physical incapables from 
running these road engines about our streets and high- 
ways, as they now do to the public’s great hazard: 

Only yesterday, in this city, an automobile, in sole 
charge of a cripple subject to loss of control over. his 
limbs, suddenly bolted across the sidewalk of one of 
the city thoroughfares and smashed into an’ office 
front. The cripple driver had an attack that deprived 
him of his ability to“handle the machine. Fortunately 
none of the pedestrians was hit,. but a dozen -might 
lave been; and it is certainly not unreasonable for 
the public to ask to be relieved of this particular kind 
of hazard. An automobile in the hands of an able- 
bodied, careful chauffeur has_ serious . possibilities 
enough; but handled by an invalid subject to-+tem- 
porary paralysis without warning—if we are to have 
government regulation of anything, this surely is a 
combination worthy of attention. 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS. 


THE DEMOCRATIC SYMBOL 
LawrRENCE, Kan., October 15, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—My attention has recently been called to an 
article in your issue of September 19, in which Mr. 
Albert Bigelow Paine credits Thomas Nast with invent- 
ing the donkey as the symbol of the Democratic party. 
This statement, originally madé by Mr. Paine in his 
book on Nast, underrates the extent to which ges 
utilized the symbols of the earlier American. cartoon- 
ists. “The first Democratic donkey,’ to use Mr. 
Paine’s phrase, is to be foun@gp a cartoon issued in 
1837 representing Jackson as a modern Balaam riding 
an ass. The ass stands for the Democratic-Republican 
party of that day. . Its progress is stopped by the Angel 
of the Lord, brandishing a flaming sword, and Van 
Buren, stepping in its tracks, ispaying that he follows 
in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor. Thus 
the Democratic donkey originated in an application of 
the story of Balaam.. The design recurs. in modified 
form in the so-called “ shinplaster” caricature. <A 
cartoon of the campaign of 1844, drawn. by E. W. Clay, 
represents Tyler as trying to balance himself ‘between 
a Whig horse and a “ Loco foco” or Democratie don- 
key. There were. probably other uses of this symbo]. 
At a later’ day Nast revived, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the symbol used for.the Democratic party by 
the earlier cartoonists. ‘In the caricatures of Jackson’s 
administration, the ‘United States Bank~ was repre- 
sented as an elephant with Jackson twisting its tail. 
The elephant Nast used for the Republican party. 

[ am, sir, 
F. H. Hopper. 


Howdy, Bill! 


A Congratulatory Poem for either Emergency, 
Taft or Bryan 
WELL, by Jingo, Bill, you’ve won! 
Got the Chair of Washington! 
Chosen by Vox Populi 
By a safe majority. 
Folks have shown their stanch 
That you’ll made an A-1 Chief, 
Safe and sane, and full o’ skill— 
Howdy, Bill! 


belief 


Hear them over all the land, 
Sounding drums and brazen band; 
Rockets flying through the air, 
Pinwheels buzzing everywhere; 
Cannon-crackers, torpy-does, 
Everywhere a feller goes— 
Sort of sets my heart athrill— 
Howdy, Bill! 


Said last August ’would be so. 

Some folks said I didn’t know; 

Snapped me up right there and then; 

Said I’d better guess again. 

But I sot and said I guessed 

I knowed better than the rest. 

Sort of felt the People’s will 
Would be Bill. 


Some folks talked of doubtful States; 

Some grew hot on syndicates; 

Said a lot about your crowd— 

Said some of it rather loud. 

Heard one feller on the stump 

Intimate you was a chump. 

But I grinned, and just sot still— 
Howdy, Bill! 


Well, old feller, here’s to you! 
Got a pile o’ work to do— 
I know that, and so I say 
T’ll see you some other day. 
Thought ye'd like to hear from me 
On your glorious victory. 
Any. office I can fill? 

Eh what, Bill? 
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GOVERNOR HUGHES RE-ELECTED IN NEW YORK 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
Twice elected Governor of New York 


HORACE WHITE 


The new Lieutenant-Governor of New York 








Charles Evans Hughes was born at Glens Falls, N. Y., on 
April 11, 1862. Hs father is the Rev. David C. Hughes, a 
Baptist minister, and his mother was Mary Catherine Connelly 
Hughes. His ancestry 1s Welsh, Scotch, German, Dutch, and 
Trish. He attended the public schools of Newark, N. F., 
and was graduated from Brown University at the age of nine- 
teen, and from the Columbia College Law School in 1884. 

He married in 1888 Miss Antoinette Carter, the daughter of 
W.S. Carter, of New York. They have two daughters and one 
son, Charles Evans Hughes, fr., a junior at Brown University. 
Governor Hughes was a Professor in Cornell University Law 
School during 1891-93. He first came into prominence 
through his connection with the gas investigation, but 1t was 
not until he became chief counsel for the Armstrong committee 
in the life-insurance investigation that he acquired wide re- 
nown. He received the Republican nomination for Governor 
in 1906, and was elected by a large majority over William 
Randolph Hearst, the only Democratic nominee not elected. 








Horace White was born in Buffalo, on October 7, 1865. He 
is a son of Horace K. White and a nephew of the Hon. Andrew 
D. White, former Ambassador to Russta and to Germany. Mr. 
White has lived since infancy in Syracuse, where he attended 
the public schools. He was graduated with high honors from 
Cornell University in 1887, and was admitted to the bar from 
the Columbia Law School in 189go. 

He is a member of the law firm of White, Cheney, Shina- 
man, & O'Neill. He was elected State Senator in 1895, 
and he has been re-élected six consecutive times. He has long 
been a member of the Committee on Cities, and he has been noted 
for his advocacy of the Tenement House Law, of the State 
Fair bills, and of legislation for the protection of fish and game. 
He presided over the convention that nominated Theodore 
Roosevelt for Governor. The ortginal charter for Greater New 
York and the revised charter passed through Senator White's 
hands as chairman of the Cities Committee. He ts con- 
sidered an authority on the subject of municipal government. 



























sulted in the election of Governor Hughes, 

was one which aroused the interest of voters 

to an extraordinary degree, and it was one in 

which, as the result shows, party lines and distine- 

tions made little difference; for the splitting of 

tickets was more generally practised than in any 
recent election. 

The gubernatorial contest aroused a keenness of 

interest and warmth of discussion which resulted 


T= contest in New York State, which has re- 


in throwing the Presidential contest into the back- advocacy of the regulation of public service cor- 


ground, especially as general confidence was felt 
in Mr. Taft’s ability to carry the State. Governor 
Hughes’s election was, on the whole, a surprise, 
since it had been felt by many that Mr. Chanler 
represented a point of view on public questions 
that was more attractive to the average voter. 
The issues were not primarily questions of party 
principle, but of public policy independent of 
partisan distinctions. Against Governor Hughes’s 


porations by a State commission, and his rigid 
determination to prevent race-track gambling, Mr. 
Chanler upheld the objection of a great number of 
citizens to what was denounced as “ government 
by commission,” and to an attitude on the part of 
the Executive which seemed to be in restraint of 
personal liberty. The result shows that his posi- 
tion was not in accord with the dominant senti- 
ment of the hour in regard to these matters. 
























Photograph by Brown Bros. 


UPPER BROADWAY ON ELECTION NIGHT 


This remarkable flashlight photograph was taken at half past ten o’clock on election night, November 3, when the election of Taft and Sherman and the re-election 


of Governor Hughes of New York was assured. It was made from the Elevated railway structure which crosses Broadway at the intersection of Sixth 
Avenue and Thirty-third Street, and shows how the horn-blowing, bell-ringing, confetti-throwing multitude filled the thoroughfare until after midnight 





HOW NEW YORK WATCHED THE RETURNS 


Ba OF ERC 
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The massed thousands watching the bul- 
letins in front of the “Herald” Building 


City Hall Park, in which a multitude was massed to suffocation. 
The only reason why the oval space shown in the centre is bare of 
people was because it was a grass plot encircled by a wire fence 


The searchlights on the “Times” Building announcing The down-town crowd watching the bulletins displayed along “ Newspaper Row.” 
the victory of Taft and of Governor Hughes of New York This was the gathering place of the Long Island and New Jersey enthusiasts 
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cold and clear—bitterly cold to some of the 

candidates, and perfectly clear to some others. 
it was a night on which Father Knickerbocker, that 
most genial and juvenile of old parties, conferred the 
Freedom of the City upon any and all who thronged 
his highways. He permitted himself to be kept awake 
until scandalous hours without once wagging his sil- 
very head over the mischief and noise surrounding 
him. It was the sort of thing he suffers every 
two years—-not counting the hilarities of New Year’s 
Eve, which he considers 
his own birthday cele- 
bration, and rather a 
fine tribute from his 
.tenants—growing mer- 
rier and more youthful 
with each disturbance. 
The Presidential years 
are the ones which de- 
light him most. They 
arouse his hundreds of 
thousands to the keen- 
est enthusiasm, to the 
wildest pranks of mis- 
chief, and to louder 
noise than he ever 
imagined his old ears 
could tolerate. 

Election night in New 
York was an explosion which echoed until dawn. It 
began at nightfall with a rumble and went off with a 
terrifie BANG! which lasted uninterruptedly from 
about eight o’clock until one. It was not a series of 
explosions, but one astounding detonation, without an 
interval of pause, and by every scientific law it should 
have been audible to the naked ear at a distance 
of at least five miles. The day before election was a 
very quiet, orderly season, a day of banners and bets 
and hopefulness. New York went about its business 
very much as usual, thoroughly cognizant of the mor- 
row, but declining to be upset by contemplation of its 
possibilities. Eleetion day itself was a peaceful sort 
of time, energetically peaceful in some of the city’s 
quarters and energetically not-so-peaceful in others. 
In the residence districts there was quite a Sunday 
atmosphere. Now and then. of course, the great tran- 
quillity was disturbed by sudden exuberant outbursts 
of noise, but Father Knickerbocker was very likely 
to bang his cane and stop them, until the serious 
business of the day should be ended. 

Toward evening the vendors of badges, horns, rattles, 
and similar devices came forth anew, each laden with 
a Kris Kringle pack of wares and a hoarse voice with 
which to cry them. Then the buyers began to troop 
out, and before one quite realized it the streets were 
filled, the buyers and the vendors met, and the rumble 
began. 

The vast crowd which now took determined posses- 
sion of the thorough- 
fares was of two dis- 
tinct classes; one class 8 
enormously — interested 
in the outcome of the ’ 
election, — the other 
crowd glad somebody 
was being elected, but 
not caring a continental 
which body. Its sole 
object was to avail it- 
self to the limit of its 
freedom, and to exas- 
perate every fellow 
human creature it en- 
countered who did not 
happen to be in its own 
regardless mood. Its 
component parts were 
mainly young men and 
women, a combination 
which for madness and 
mirth leaves practically 
nothing to be desired. 
A striking peculiarity 
of the multitude was its 
good-nature, and it re- 
quires not a little of this in one’s make-up to be blithe 
when one’s hat—too often, alas, a new one!—is bat- 
tered down over one’s ears, the crown stove in and the 
brim torn. But what does one do on election night? 
Why, one bides one’s time until one espies another nice 
new hat within reach, and then, bang! and a grinning 
contemplation of some other fellow’s blithesomeness. 
Sometimes, when one has suffered such an assault, 
or has had his already ringing ear assailed by a horn- 
blast which fairly lifts the top of his head, he swings 
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about as well as he may in the crush, determined to 
wreak vengeance then and there, and finds himself face 
to face with a pretty girl! Then what can he do? 
What does he do? He extricates himself from his hat 
or rubs his ear and instantly regrets his flash of re- 
sentment. Perhaps he dashes a handful of confetti at 
his laughing adversary—and secretly hopes it hasn’t 
got into her eyes. 

It was in Broadway that the carnival spirit of the 
night was strongest, because there is where the crowd 
was forever moving, not going anywhere in particular 
save up and down the street. In Printing House 
Square, where the newspaper offices are, the interest of 
the massed thousands was in the legends, the portraits, 
and the figures which were flashed upon the ¢éanvas 
screens. There the thoroughfares, Park Row, Nassau 
Street, and City Hall Park, were so jammed with 
people that movement was practically impossible. In 
fact, the only way of gaining passage through the 
crowd was by following in the wake of a halting, jog- 
gling street-car and keeping one’s mind intent upon the 
passage. Apparently, at any rate, this crowd was far 
more interested in the election than in itself, and every 
face was turned toward the glowing canvas rectangles 
with their changing fig- 
ures. And such cheers as 
arose when the figures 
changed! Rattles and 
horns and throats 
united in a din which 
the candidates really 
should have heard. It 
was as if the’ great 
throng, unable at a 
standstill to indicate 
its tremendous energy, 
was. determined to 
manifest it in sound. 
It suggested to a 
thoughtful mind what 
an appalling thing that 
noise would be if it 
were anger. The roar 
which greeted the gain 
of one candidate did 
not seem one whit less hearty than that which ap- 
plauded the momentary ascendancy of his rival, and 
as the figures succeeded one another with great fre- 
quency there were not many intervals of even compara- 
tive quiet. As a sweetening layer between the slices of 
figures, moving pictures, caricatures, cartoons, por- 
traits, and such like diverting matters were cast upon 
the screens, and the crowd swayed from one foot to the 
other, laughed and called out its rough witticisms, and 
made ready to cheer again. From time to time frag- 
ments detached themselves from this mass and adven- 
tured up-town, where there was more of movement and 
less concentrated enthusiasm. But others were con- 
stantly arriving to squeeze into the vacated ‘erannies 
in the crowd, because hither came most of the New 
Jersey and Brooklyn delegations which had an eye to 
the trains for home. Lower Broadway was quite de- 
serted, the candidates on their swaying banners smiling 
their painted smiles or gazing with fixed and glassy 
eyes at the unresponsive fronts of dark buildings. 

After all, Upper Broadway’s the place. There the 
crowd is celebrating all sorts. of things, from politics 
to its own high spirits, and whoever “ gets in” the 
merrymakers are determined to help him on his way. 
Traffic in the streets resolves itself into a crawling 
progress, the cars ringing their gongs incessantly, 
motors tooting for paths which do not exist, and the 
drivers of cabs and carriages urging their dismayed 
horses as best they may along the cluttered roadway. 
Sidewalks are jammed from wall to curb, and in every 
doorway Turks a band in wait, ready to descend, with 
diabolical ingenuity, upon those who are shuffling un- 
warily by. Suddenly up the street comes an arm- 
locked line, marching ten or twelve deep and three 
abreast to the drum-time of long horns. It is like 
the wedge in football, and is irresistible; the crowd is 
batterec aside to right and left, there are shouts and 
laughter, and generally one foolish man with side- 
whiskers engages to assert his right as a taxpayer to a 
share of the sidewalk. He gets his share in a very 
little while, but he does not seem to care for it, as he 
brushes it off his hat and coat. The wise ones, some 
with whiskers and some without, fall in at the end of 
the swinging, battering-ram line, or form one of their 
own, and drive the fact of their presence home upon 
the crowd. 

To those who have never been in New York during 
such a celebration it may seem extravagant to say 
that ill-humor, even the least flare of it, is of rare 
occurrence. But this is true, nor is it extravagant to 
say that no visitor has ever left the city after such a 
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general jollification without remarking afterward upon 
the good-nature of a New York crowd. To be sure, 
there are instances of resentment during such a night, 
but they are happily few and soon ended. The crowd 
is out to make merry in its own way, a little rough 
at times, perhaps, but rough by carelessness of its 
strength rather than by intent. And it all goes back 
to the primitive statement that Broadway on election 
night is no place for any one who is not prepared to 
be jostled about, to be 
squeezed almost flat, to 
suffer more or less de- 
rangement of his ap- 
parel—and who hasn’t 
enough gumption to 
wear an old hat. There 
were innumerable places | 
in which those of gen- 
tler disposition might 
obtain the returns. 
Special wires were run 
into most of the clubs, 
and in nearly all the 
theatres the important 
returns were read from 
the stage between the 
acts. Broadway was for 
the young and the care- 
less of any age. The 
number of women in the 
thoroughfare was remarkable. 





They trooped by in 
thousands, secure upon the arm of a wary cavalier, or 
held tight between two, and their presence may or may 
not have sufficed as an argument for female suffrage. 


At any rate they enlivened the scene. Most of them 
were polka-dotted from hat to skirt-hem with many- 
colored confetti and armed with raucous horns. How 
they endured, so mirthfully, the press and struggle 
incidental to locomotion along Broadway is for them 
to say: the men in the crowd found it difficult enough to 
withstand the pushing and trampling of the multitude. 

In Herald Square and in Times Square, as in the 
wide plaza before the Sun, World, and Tribune build- 
ings far down-town, the crowds massed there were much 
interested in the election figures. They stood im- 
movable for hours, waiting with noisy impatience, 
which has much in common with noisy patience, for 
the totals of “ missing districts.” There was little dif- 
ference between these gatherings and the ones at the 
other end of the city, save that when the result is 
determined they paraded Broadway for an hour or two, 
whereas the Printing House Square patriots straggled 
homeward, quite satisfied with the labors of the night. 

Broadway, always brilliant with its lights, was fairly 
ablaze on election night. The high-set, glowing signs, 
the shining lamps of windows and doorways, the added 
lights for the celebration made noonday for the festivi- 
ties. Hotel lobbies and restaurants were packed to the 
doors, with tables at a premium. It seemed incred- 
ible that there was room outdoors for another soul, 
but the curtains came slipping down in a score of 
neighboring theatres, entrances were flung wide, and out 
into the struggling, cheering, pushing throng trickled 
the audiences. Now Broadway was at its height of 
color and confusion. Somebody had been elected, some- 
body had been cheered to the point of exhaustion, the 
country had been saved 
——or must prepare for 
ruin—and it’s all over 
for another four years. 
Broadway was happy, 
careless of the outcome, 
and for nearly two 
hours its crowd surged 
up and down to prove 
it with an energy which 
was astonishing. But 
the morrow crept on, 
and the bell-ringers on 
the Herald cornice were 
at last able to make 
themselves heard in 
proclamation of the 
hour. Little by little 
the multitude dispersed, 
slipping away into side 
streets, crowding the 
ear-lines above, upon, and below ground. One by one 
the useless lights along the way snapped into dark- 
ness. A gust of wind caught up a handful of confetti 
in a last effort to be gay. A _ battered tin-horn 
tinkled over the curb from a sweeper’s broom. From 
the obscurity of a side street came a tired cry: 

“pen Pr Tat tl” 

And the answer, in another voice: 

“Rah f’r Brine!” 
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A “Three-Cent” 


Utopia that Failed 


THE PROMISED LAND OF MUNICIPAL RAILWAY OWNERSHIP INTO WHICH TOM L. JOHNSON 
WAS TO LEAD THE PEOPLE OF CLEVELAND, AND THE MIRAGE IT PROVED TO BE 


By Edward Hungerford 










wor) in Cleveland, on Thursday, October 
J J 22, of a franchise grant to the 

Three-cent Fare Municipal Traction 
i si Company marked the turning of a 
Ye>) very long lane. It also shook the 
ME confidence of the Mayor of Cleveland 
ie in referendum, a political measure 
7“ of which he was one time a vocifer- 
The Mayor of Cleveland is Tom L. 








ous advocate. 
Johnson, a man whose fame has spread considerably 
beyond the city boundaries, the man who has expended 
his time and genius of late in the management of that 
selfsame Municipal Traction Company. 

The voters of Cleveland did more on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 22, than defeat the security grant to the Johnson 


system. ‘They showed what only practical experience 
might show—that it is one thing to theorize in rail- 
road operation and in railroad rates of fare, and quite 
a different thing actually to operate a railroad at 
theoretical rates of fare without a growing deficit. 
Cleveland found at five-cent fares a tolerably good 
street-railroad service. At what was, at certain times, 
a three-cent fare, and at certain other times more 
than a three-cent fare, it discovered that it was re- 
ceiving an abominably bad street-railroad service. 
This matter of actual service rendered by the Munici- 
pal Traction for six months past influenced more 
voters than all the tent meetings. You cannot easily 
talk theory to a man hanging by a strap in a crowded 
car and running an eminent chance of suffocation. So 
it was that Johnson’s suave promises of better service 
—in the future—of new cars, new express runs and the 
like went to naught in view of the passenger-carrying 
accommodations that he offered in the present. The 
shillyshallying in rates of fare, the reduced service, 
the overcrowded cars, were all silent orators against 
the Mayor and his ingenious theoretical plans. 


Mayor Jolinson used to sit in his office in the dingy 
Cleveland City Hall and wateh the trolley-cars go 
banging up and down Superior Street. Those trolley- 
cars used to belong to the other fellow. Tom Johnson 
thought that he could not be happy until they were his 
—those strings and strings of yellow cars, and miles 
upon miles of valuable railroad through the heart and 
the shade streets of one of the loveliest cities in Amer- 
ica. So he laid some deep plans for the acquisition 
of those cars and tracks—the property of the Cleveland 
Electric Railway Company, that was. Those plans to 
be effective were to go through with high morality of 
the manufactured sort, and public sentiment, also of 
the manufactured sort, as aides. 

To go back to the beginning of these fight-filled seven 
years that Cleveland has endured, it was admitted 
from the beginning that the Cleveland Electric gave a 
good service. The most heinous offences held against 
it was that it was a “ private corporation,” and that it 
only gave eleven rides—with universal transfers—for 
fifty cents. But Cleveland, on the whole, was pretty 
proud of its railroad, and when the Clevelandites used 
to journey out into less-favored localities they would 
hoast about “the way the trolleys run back home.” 
The Clevelandites who stayed at home, never knowing 
how fearfully bad a bad trolley-service may be, did 
not recognizegthe merits of the home road. Now they 
lave had some little time for reflection and for memo- 
ries of the times that were—courteous employees, seats 
in cars at rush hours, and some other comfortable de- 
tails of that sort. 

The Cleveland Electric Railway Company studied 
its problems carefully and solved them. It gave good 
service because good service is a pretty good business 
proposition for any trolley company. ‘Traction ex- 
perts used to come from long distances to study the 
Cleveland situation, the intelligent and generous man- 
ner in which trolley-cars were handled through the 
streets there. Cleveland people were pretty well satis- 
tied with the service and the situation, or at least 
thought they were. 

Tom Johnson told them otherwise. Tom Johnson, 
coming from certain triumphs in the construction and 
operation of trolley roads in other cities, arrived in 
Cleveland seven years ago, and began trouble. It was 
not Johnson’s first time in Cleveland. A good many 
years ago he built a trolley system there. There was 
another system there, an asset of the late Mark Hanna. 
One road was known as the Big Consolidated and the 
other as the Little Consolidated, and when they were 
merged, through several changes, into the Cleveland 
Electric Railway, the folk of the town dubbed the 
traction mondpoly “ the Con-con.” 

Back to Cleveland came Johnson in 1901 to find that 
the town was already talking trolley troubles. Low 
street-railroad fares, or the promise of them, make 
fine campaign material, and some of the politicians 
there had not been slow in the matter. But when 
Johnson came into the fight he showed these pioneers 
that they were mere amateurs. The way to go in and 
fight a corporation was to club it right and left until 
it sank to its knees and was ready to eat out of the 
hand. The unsuccessful efforts of his predecessors to 
force the Cleveland Electric Railway to give a four- 
cent fare must have amused Tom Johnson.- He was 
planning three-cent fares, and the Cleveland Electric 
completely eliminated from the proposition. He went 
at once at work, tugging for municipal ownership and 
three-cent fare, with universal free transfers; nothing 
less than that, and compromise never to be even 
thought about. 

Understand now that Johnson is no mean fighter. 


He is without doubt the ablest politician in Ohio, and 
Ohio is full of politicians. Johnson has charm and 
magnetism in marked degree. He wins the love of his 
adherents until they are willing to fall in the mud 
while he walks over them. Add to these the powers 
of a restless and resourceful brain and the complete 
technical training of a practical and experienced 
traction man, and you will perceive that the Cleve- 
land Electric realized that it had an antagonist who 
was likely to stir up a good bit of trouble for it. 
Johnson’s first plea for municipal ownership and 
three-cent fares was as that of the private citizen seek- 
ing only the weal of the community. In public meet- 
ing he declared that he wanted no office, and within 
a month he accepted the nomination of Mayor. Be- 
fore his election an ordinance was introduced in the 
City Council providing for six tickets for a quarter for 
twelve years, and seven tickets for a quarter for the 

















The three-cent “ washers” Cleveland uses as car fare 
THESE ALUMINUM “ TICKETS ” ARE CURRENCY TO- 
DAY, BUT MAY BE SOUVENIRS TO-MORROW. THEY 
MAY BE BOUGHT SINGLY AT A STREET BOOTH, BUT 
CAR CONDUCTORS SELL THEM ONLY IN LOTS OF FIVE 


following thirteen vears. Tom Johnson fought this 
ordinance and defeated it. Meanwhile he was clected 
by a rousing majority—the Cleveland electorate in- 
clines toward spectactlar fighters—and started his 
three-cent campaign with vigor, the vast powers of his 
high office at his back. 

“T started to hit them with competition,” Tom John- 
son told me. “I knew that that was the way I could 
bring them to me.” 

So, in December, 1901, the new Mayor of Cleveland 
established routes for a three-cent railroad, and found 
a contractor who agreed to build and operate these 
lines, depositing bond guarantees. Then followed a 
tremendous struggle for the consents of the property- 
owners along the streets wherein the new routes had 
been planned. The Con-con blocked the new company 
on several streets, but the City Council circumvented 
this by consolidating four streets into one, and a ma- 
jority of consents was obtained. Small tricks of that 
sort were never any trouble to Mayor Tom. With con- 
sents obtained the three-cent road went ahead and 
laid several miles of track in Denison Avenue. Several 
miles of track were laid, and then tle Con-eon stopped 
the workmen with injunctions. After that dirt 
covered the rails there for more than four years. 

In the mean time Johnson workéd and fought. 
Sometimes he sustained crushing defeats in the courts, 


but all the while, with the City Council standing be- 
hind him, he continued to fight. He was renominated 
and re-elected Mayor, and took a firmer grip on the 
machinery of city politics. The Cleveland - Electric 
Railway Company made elaborate tests of low fares in 
practice—three-cent fares within a limited zone, four 
cent fares without transfers, six tickets for a quarter 
with transfers—this last meeting with the most gen- 
eral approval, but Johnson had eliminated that com- 
pany permanently from his plans. He had assailed 
its officers. Re-elected, he went ahead, reorganized the 
three-cent company, that had never run a trolley-car, 
calling it the Forest City Railway Company, and pro- 
ceeded to fight once more with the club of competition. 
Regardless of court suits the abandoned tracks in 
Denison Avenue were used as a foundation grant for 
the new system, and the Council gave extension grants 
that would bring the new line into the heart of the 
city, making it a serious competitor with the Con-con. 

It is characteristic of Johnson that when the Forest 
City planned to reach downtown Cleveland it needed 
certain “special work ”—turnouts and switches— 
there, and Johnson told the City Works Department 
to go ahead and install this “ special work.” 

* But, Mr. Mayor,” protested one of his deputies, 
“the city cannot go to work and lay trolley tracks.” 


“Can’t it?’ responded the Hon. Tom. “ We can 
pave streets, can’t we? We'll go ahead and pave 


this street, but we will pave it with two strips of 
grooved steel laid four feet eight inches and a half 
apart.” 

The “ special work ” went on without further delay. 
Mayor Johnson himself operated the first low-fare car 
of the Forest City over a short route through Fulton 
Street and Denison Avenue, November 1, 1906, But 
even then the three-center was not in the very heart 
of the city, and it made several spectacular efforts 
toward this end, laying tracks atop of the Superior 
Street pavement in midwinter. But the courts con- 
tinued to bother Mayor Tom. Injunctions were served 
upon the allegation that Mayor Johnson was financi 
ally interested in the Forest City, it having been 
proven that Mayor Tom had guaranteed payment for 
material purchased by that company. About that 
time Mayor Tom began chafing at the courts. He 
went down into the State Legislature at Columbus, 
ond successfully engineered an initiative and referen- 
dum bill there. And therein begins a new chapter in 
the row between Con-con and Mayor Tom. 

“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth is initiative 
and referendum!” Mayor Tom may now exclaim. Then 
it was a fine thing, that Schmidt bill, by which fifteen 
per cent. of the voters of Cleveland could defy wicked 
lawmakers and petition their wish through to success- 
ful culmination. Mayor Tom, in his fascinating way, 
pointed out all the advantages of initiative and 
referendum to the minds of his fellows. There were 
few things that might be reckoned better things for 
Cleveland. The Hon. Tom L. Johnson thought that 
there were few things that might be better for its 
Mayor. With initiative and referendum he might 
successfully hurry the process of beating the Con-con 
and its stockholders into fine pulp. 

But after all of that, Mayor Tom’s car fares down 
to Columbus were useless expenditures. For among 
all the irons that he had warming in the fire was a 
court contention that certain valuable franchises of 
the Cleveland Electric had already expired. This time 

















Reduced fare, but no room aboard 


A “THREE-CENT ” UTOPIA WHICH BROUGHT FIVE-CENT CROWDING. 


CLEVELAND PEOPLE FOUND THAT 


THIS WAS THE WAY MAYOR JOHNSON’S PLAN WORKED IN PRACTICE, THEORY TO THE CONTRAKY 
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Johnson was victor: in the courts. The United States 
Supreme Court decided in his favor, other franchises 
hung in the same balance, and the Con-con had a blow 
between the eyes. 

Not much use for initiative and referendum right, 
after that! Mayor Tom was beginning to be on the 
top side of the legal, as well as of the spectacular, 
fight. He gained strength with victory, and was again 
re-elected Mayor of Cleveland. It began to look as if 
he might have anything he wanted in the Ides of last 
November. The Cleveland Electric offered seven 
tickets for a quarter for a renewal of its franchises, 
and Johnson and the Johnsonites laughed. Con-con 
he blowed! It was three cents and a-millennium in 
sight just then. The proletariat had tasted blood. 

After that Con-con threw up its hands, made abject 
surrender to the conqueror, and appointed an emissary 
to make terms with the enemy. F. H. Goff was this 
emissary, and empowered by the Cleveland Electric to 
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The plans adopted, the turning over of the Cleve- 
land Electric to the new-born Municipal Traction was 
a mere formality. Con-con became Tom-con, and the 
Mayor gave vent to his love of the spectacular by per- 
mitting all Cleveland to ride free for a single day on 
the cars as a celebration of his victory. The next 
day things were somewhat different. 

For while the crowds were enjoying their free rides, 
after the fashion of any crowd that gets something 
for nothing, Mayor Tom up in the City Hall was 
doing some powerful thinking. It had been great fun 
talking about the other fellow as long as the other 
fellow had the thankless job of running the trolley- 
cars. Now he was the other fellow, and folks might 
be talking about him if he did not look out for him- 
self. There was not much hurrah about the question 
that confronted him. With a big and valuable prop- 
erty in his hand, the precious necessity of “ making 
good ” without delay. three paths lay open to him. He 

















Crowding aboard Cleveland’s “ three-cent” cars 


BEFORE MAYOR JOHNSON’S UTOPIAN PLAN 


WAS TRIED, THE PUBLIC SQUARE, IN WHICH 


THIS PHOTOGRAPIE WAS TAKEN, HAD NOT BEEN ACCUSTOMED TO SCENES LIKE THIS 


make any fair terms, he went into a long series of 
public conferences with Mayor Johnson, out of which 
the present Cleveland plan was evolved. 

Mayor Johnson found that he could not have direct 
municipal operation in Cleveland. So he says that 
he did the next best thing, and founded the Municipal 
Traction, a “ private corporation ’”’—but a Utopian 
sort of “ private. corporation,” to be operated solely in 
the public weal, and not with hope or even suspicion 
of dividends. The plan was that the Cleveland Elec- 
tric was to have a term renewal of its franchises on 
condition that it should immediately lease its entire 
property for cperation to the Municipal Traction. 
This last corporation was to place three-cent fares in 
effect. Stripped of its verbiage, the lease contract pro- 
vided that if the Municipal Traction cannot pay its 
rent for ninety days at any time, the street-railroad 
property shall revert for operation to the Cleveland 
Electric, which shall then be privileged to charge as 
high as six tickets for a quarter with universal 
transfer. 

There were many other minor features of this fran- 
chise and accompanying lease—the whole called “ the 
security grant” by Cleveland folk—but this was the 
main feature. The three-cent fares were to be given 
test by the man who had loudly proclaimed their possi- 
bilities. It was Tom Johnson’s turn to act rather 
than talk, and the town began to hang upon his 
actions. 

Before going into the security grant of Cleveland in 
actual operation, it is interesting to note the rental 
terms given to the Con-con. That big corporation 
leased the Forest City, as a preliminary and operating 
convenience, and then delivered the entire property 
over to the Municipal Traction for operation. The 
Municipal Company agreed to pay six per cent. annual 
rental on fifty-five per cent. valuation of the Cleveland 
Electrié stock—a little over three per cent. on the par 
vahie. That was a point that was not settled with- 
out long arguments and many heart-burnings. Time 
had been when the Cleveland Electric stock had sold 
at near par, and earned comfortable dividends on its 
par valuation, but that time was when Mayor Tom 
first began his attacks upon the property. Strange as 
it may seem, constant battling weakens traction 
properties, and does not tend to “ bull” their securi- 
ties. So, the constant hammering by Mayor Tom, 
some demagogues, and some reformers, had pounded 
down the stock of the Cleveland Electric, and some of 
its holders even breathed sighs of relief as they ex- 
changed their script for a little more than half its par 
value in Cleveland Railway—the official name of the 
new company that has risen over the remains of the 
old, 

Stockholders of the Forest City turned in their 
stock at par and draw six per cent. upon that par 
valuation; but that was another story, the story of a 
‘treet railroad that enjoyed imperial favor rather than 
imperial abuse. 


could give Cleveland three-cent fares and as good a 
service as Con-con had given, and eventually lose his 
lease in consequence. He could back down and admit 
the impossibility of profit in a three-cent fare, raising 
the charge to that offered by the old Con-con. But 
Mayor Tom is not fond of a diet of his own words, 
and the second course was as obviously impossible 
te him as the first. There remained a third alterna- 
tive. He could skimp the operation of his road, cut 
its service and its expenses, and perhaps crawl along 
for a time on that basis. That was not a very rosy 
path, but apparently it was better than the two 
others, and Tom-con has been apparently operated 
upon it up to the present day. 

For almost upon the day following that session of 
free excursions the Cleveland folk could perceive that 
something startling was passing upon their well-famed 
railroad. Cars were spaced further apart, late-at- 
night service abandoned, whole streets stricken out 
from the list of those over which cars were operated. 
The rails might rust im those streets for all that 
Mayor Tom cared. He made no secret about the 
matter. 

*] am not going to run lines that don’t pay,” is all 
the satisfaction that protesting folks can get out of 
him. 

Which sounds wonderfully like the stern old villains 
who are supposed to run sinfilled “ private corpora- 
tions,” and not at all like a dream of Utopia. Even 
Dupont, whom Johnson brought to run the new rail- 
road, was alarmed at the early cuts in service, and 
thought that they might have been administered in 
more homeopathic doses. 

“ Not for a moment,” Mayor Tom told him. ‘“ We'll 
have the worst over at the beginning. We'll cut off 
all the dog’s tail at once.” 

Nor was that all. Cleveland folk saw streets—like 
Prospect, for instance, where, though in the old days 
ears chased one another at short headway, one now 
sometimes finds the street guiltless of trolleys. at mid- 
day. Cleveland now sees cars with folk hanging on 
the bumpers as Cleveland has seen them at other times 
in less-favored localities. When Cleveland folk board- 
ed the cars last. summer they found that in many 
cases a high-sounding reduction in fare had increased 
the amount they had to pay for their rides to the car 
conductors. A ride from Rocky River to Euclid 
Beach, formerly costing five cents, now costs sixteen 
cents. This was an extreme instance. There were 
others who paid four, five, and six cents, even more in 
many cases, for rides that used to cost at the rate of 
eleven for fifty cents. The universal transfers dis- 
appeared. Nor was that all. Throughout the entire 
summer and fall—a summer and fall not likely to be 
forgotten by (Cleveland in any short time—the rates 
of fare have been in constant change. 

Theoretically the Municipal Traction held to a 
three-cent fare. An ingenious aluminum coin was de- 
vised from the first to serve as a car-ticket, and these 
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began to pass as ordinary currency in and about 
Cleveland. At first you could buy these tickets in any 
quantity from the conductor aboard the car, or pay a 
three-cent fare in any way you chose. If you wanted 
a transfer you paid a cent. for it after a while, and 
then after another little while you get one for nothing. 
But that last little while was an extremely little 
while. The shrinkage in the earnings of the three- 
cent road was tremendous, and under plea of the abuse 
of the transfer system the versatile Traction-Mayor 
devised a plan by which you paid a penny for your 
transfer, your penny being refunded when you handed 
it in as fare to the conductor on the second car. 
Cleveland, poor tired Cleveland, which registered her 
emphatic protest at that referendum election, has had 
about every. conceivable plan tried upon her. She 
grew too tired to argue when Johnson said that it 
would soon be necessary to charge a penny apiece for 
the transfers in the near future, and that a straight 
five-cent fare was a_ possibility. The shrinkage in 
earnings became a worrying thing, and—what was far 
more to the point—Johnson had the valuable railroad 
in his vest-pocket. 

So much for some of the surface troubles of the 
Cleveland transit situation. There were others—an 
endless wrangling and dispute with the borough of 
Kast Cleveland, which protested against reduced service 
and increased fares vouchsafed it by the Utopian cor- 
porations, protests even by the residents of beautiful 
Euclid Avenue against Johnson’s efforts, backed by 
his city administration, to place trolley tracks in an 
exempted portion of that boulevard. 

There were deeper troubles than these throughout 
the summer. Hardly had Mayor Johnson taken over 
the Con-con before his employees went on strike. They 
claimed that the Cleveland Electric had agreed to give 
them two cents an hour more in the event of its being 
granted a renewal of its franchise, and they knew that 
a practical politician could not fight labor strikers. 
In this last they were to be permitted a reversal of 
judgment. But plainly the franchise had been re- 
newed in that security grant, and where was that two 


cents? 


Mayor Tom and all his henchmen hissed the names 
of all the old operating officers of Cleveland Electric 
and vowed by all the gods that they would never pay 
that extra two cents. Whereupon the men, with a 
cheerful unanimity, struck, and Utopia began with a 
pitched battle where dynamite was only one form of 
ammunition. 

It got to be quite the regular thing for a time for 
the cars to be assailed with sticks of dynamite. One 
citizen there told me that he had been dynamited 
twice, told it nonchalantly, with the observing detail 
that the car had not gone very far from the rails in 
either case. If you took the Johnsonites word for it, 
their arch-enemies of the Cleveland Electric crawled 
under the cars to place the dynamite sticks there. 

So Cleveland found that Utopia was a sort of city 
under the riot act. Mayor Tom took hold of the 
strike situation like a general. He had the machinery 
of the city government behind him, and the way that 
Cleveland strike was stopped was a marvel. After 
things were fairly quiet again he compromised with 
the men, fixing their pay at an advance of one cent 
an hour, the pay of the old Forest City. After the 
strike the service of the three-cent company grew 
steadily worse all the while. 

During the strike somebody with a vengeful spirit 
was delving in the past. There had been something 
about initiative and referendum, some measure of 
Mayor Tom’s own making. Good. The vengeful spirit 
delved a little deeper and drew out the act, read it 
carefully. After that it started work; the initiative 
was in effect. Fifteen per cent. of the voters of Cleve- 
land, the statute said. That meant some thirteen 
thousand voters. ‘The petitions that went in and 
asked that the security grant be reviewed by popu- 
lar vote had more than twenty-seven thousand 
signers, a safe margin. That was the «all for refer- 
endum. 

Mayor Tom was astonished that this child of his old 
creation should thus turn upon him. How true was 
that about “sharper than a serpent’s tooth!” He 
could not believe the thing possible; and when he was 
convinced that it was not only possible, but actual, 
he cried “ fraud ” in a loud voice, and set his board of 
elections at work verifying twenty-seven thousand 
signatures in hopes that more than half of them 
might be found to be forgeries—a visionary hope that 
was never fulfilled. 

“But, Mr. Mayor,” Cleveland asked him, “if you 
believe so strongly in initiative and referendum, why 
do you stand upon details? If there is an apparent 
demand in this city that the security grant be re- 
viewed, why are you not sure enough of your own posi- 
tion to sign the first of the petitions yourself?” 

To which the Mayor would reaffirm his skepticism 
in the petitions—those old Cleveland Electric fellows 
were capable of any sort of sin—and express his sur- 
prise in Cleveland. Would her citizens no longer have 
her Utopia? Would they go back to the old days— 
those horrid old days when there was no Mayor Tom 
to guide them and a wicked transit corporation to 
gouge them? 

“Give us the referendum election,” they growled, 
and they growled long enough and hard enough until 
they got that election. 


In the long weeks that occupied the grudging prep- 
arations for the election that was to affirm or deny, 
on the part of the electorate, the security franchise 
grant, Mayor. Johnson was having his own troubles. 
Service complaints were not all of these. Some sage 
Cleveland folk began to inquire more closely into the 
organization of the Municipal Traction Company, the 
“public weal” corporation that was to accomplish so 
much, and that was accomplishing so little, save the 
wholesale output of promises. 

These sage folk found that the Municipal Traction, 
in apparent control of the situation, was a close, self- 
perpetuating corporation bound only to the public 
weal by the somewhat slender and unlegal cord of 
public sentiment. For the handful of directors and 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Fire Fighting 
Without 


Fire-Engines 


NEW YORK’S HIGH-PRESSURE WATER 
SYSTEM WHICH ELIMINATES A PICTUR- 
ESQUE FEATURE OF CONFLAGRATIONS 





The new high-pressure nozzle, and the 
tripod which is required to hold it 


HE success which has sig- 
t nalized the tests of the 

new high-pressure fire 
mains in New York clearly indi- 
cates that the time is not far 
distant when the dashing but 
somewhat cumbersome _ fire- 
engine shall be entirely super- 
seded on Manhattan Island. 
Pumping stations have been 
built in several districts in the 
city which are capable of sup- 
plying water at the hydrants at 
a pressure of about 270 pounds. 
The normal pressure at the old- 
fashioned fire hydrant which 
feeds the fire-engine is about 
twenty-two pounds. With the 
new system it is only neces- 
sary to couple the hose to the 
hydrants to obtain a stream of 
water which has an effective 
range of more than two hun- 
dred feet. It is possible also to 
connect the new mains with the 
standpipes in tall buildings, and 
provide thus additional facili- 
ties for fighting fire. In the 
adjoining photograph four 
streams of water may be seen 
playing from the _ standpipe 
lines of the twelve-story office 
building far across the street. 
































Thirty-two lines of hose throwing 23,000 gallons 
of water a minute from six pumping stations 


The new fire hydrant which supplies 
water at a pressure of 270 pounds 


new service on the west 

water-front of the city, 
which was witnessed by Mayor 
McClellan and Fire Chief 
Croker of New York, and nu- 
merous officials from Chicago, 
Boston, St. Louis, and Nor- 
folk, six pumps in two near-by 
high-pressure stations were 
utilized. They supplied eight 
hydrants, from each of which 
were led four lines of hose, 
thirty-two lines in all. When 
the pumps were working at 
their maximum capacity they 
supplied the lines with water at 
the rate of 23,000 gallons a 
minute. Nearly a million gal- 
lons of water were used, and 
West Street became a roaring 
cascade. ‘When the streams 
were directed vertically from 
the standpipes of the new high- 
pressure service wagons they 
reached nearly to the twelfth 
story of a neighboring build- 
ing. <A noticeable feature of 
the demonstration was _ the 
quietness with which it was 
conducted. There was no chug- 
ging of engines, only a signal 
and the leap of the water, 


|: a recent severe test of the 































The normal city hydrant pressure of twenty-two 
pounds, which is supplied to the fire-engines © 


The new high pressure delivered from pumping 
stations without the intermediary aid of fire-engine 























A demonstration of the effectiveness of the street streams 
and four fines of hose coupled to a water tower 








Mayor McCleilan, of New York (on the left), and Chief 
Croker of the Fire Department, inspecting the new apparatus 
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BENEKER 


DRAWN BY GERRIT A. 




















oPHERE is a street in New York which 
+ Sees : 
begins with the statue of an ad- 
miral and ends with the anchorage 
MW of a fleet of white yachts. It skirts 
>the north of the most beautiful of 
small city parks, extends to the 
east under the magnificent Spanish 
tower of the .Garden, and passes 
“™ through a wilderness of cheap lodg- 
ing-houses. It is spanned by two elevated railways, 
and turns into a slum, bordered ‘by tenement-houses, 
blocked by ash piles, and swarming with hordes of un- 
washed children. 
From the last broad avenue to the river the street 
is confined between tall walls of brick and stone, hos- 
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The gloomy and forbidding gate through which 
pass the physically afflicted of the city’s poor 


pital buildings, laboratories, and the barracks where 
the nurses live. It ends at a long, yellow-painted 
pier, the river, and the yachts. 

A procession of human derelicts has passed’ down 
this street for many years. A great hospital stands 
at the foot of the street, and through its gate enters 
that part of the city’s débris which lives, while that 
already dead passes on to the Morgue at the river’s 
edge. 

The old buildings at Bellevue are soon to be pulled 
down. They were begun more than _ninety-seven 
years ago, and additions have been built continuously 
as the city grew and more room was needed. The 
heavy stone walls, enormously thick in the founda- 
tions, are set with a flintlike mortar, and are stanch 
enough to last another century. The court vf the 
building is open to the river, and once it was beautiful, 
before the willows and the grass had been sacrificed to 
make room for the hideous wood and canvas huts 
which now block its expanse. The main entrance to 
the building opens from this court, where there is an 
old panel of wrought iron in the porch, a relic of the 
Federal Hall of Wall Street. Tradition has it that 
over this very panel George Washington took the 
oath of office as the first President of the United 
States. 

Although the old building is sound and strong, it is 
saturated with the infection of every disease; the 
ancient dust of its roofs remains from pre-antiseptic 
days; the draughty wards, the narrow halls, the 
laboratory, and the ambulance stable—improvised 
from the old laundry and the old Morgue—are all out 
of date, almost useless, even dangerous, and they are 
to make way for the new order of modernism in plant 
and appliances. ° 

The legend of the sombre old pile may pass with its 
destruction, but the tradition of the “ Black Bottle” 
will be handed down to curse the new. In the minds of 
the unenlightened this fiction of the past has become a 
fact, as firmly believed as the doctrine of a religion. 
The black bottle is the euthanasia of the useless, the 
incurable, or the troublesome. It is in the custody 
of some mysterious person, who sits as the judge of 
life and death, its contents are quietly dropped in the 
victim’s food or drink and he passes on to cumber the 
earth no longer. There is no appeal from the black 
bottle, its existence is denied by all in authority, it 
does its work silently and surely. Horror of horrors, 
the bottle sorhetimes falls into the hands of some 
spiteful nurse or attendant, and then let the trouble- 
maker beware! Or perhaps the medical schools need 
new material for their dissecting-rooms; again the 
black bottle, and,a plethora of subjects results. 

_A great many years ago the nursing in the institu- 
tion was done by convicts from the penitentiary and 
by women from the workhouse and the jails; tradition 
says that in those days ‘t was dangerous to be help- 
less in the wards with even the wealth of a few dollars; 
a little opium in the food, a pillow pressed down over 
the face or a knee squeezed into the throat, and it 
was all over. The legend of the black bottle may 
have been the result of those days. Another tradition 
of Bellevue is to consider every man alcoholic until 
he 1s proved innocent. ‘This tradition dates from 
1735, when the hospital was “raised” where the City 
Hall now stands, at the expense of fifty gallons of 
rum, paid for by the corporation. ; 

From the longshoreman with his mixed-ale ugliness, 





By an Ex-Interne 


surly, pugnacious, and foul-mouthed, to the sodden 
hobo, soggy and bleary from stale beer and wood-aleo- 
hol, there are all types and variations of the victims 
of this vice to be seen in the alcoholic ward at Bellevue. 
Men young and strong, with decent clothing and the 
habits of work, but with the telltale puffiness of be- 
ginning degeneration. Men middle-aged, with bulky 
bodies of almost formless mass, faces blotched and 
mottled, red and livid yellow, red-rimmed eyes with 
bloodshot whites and unequal pupils; cheeks and noses 
covered by a network of small dilated veins, their 
jaws hidden in folds of unhealthy adipose tissue. 
Old men, under the thin skin of whose temples the 
blood-vessels crawl contracted, purple faces frosted 
by white bristling beards, with thousands of wrinkles 
about their watery eyes. Such men who enter here 
are horrible, but the women of this class are utterly 
repellent—when young they are overblown, corpulent, 
and swollen of feature; but, evil faced and vile, they 
are the very acme of loathsome ugliness when old. 
They are clad in nondescript rags of a nameless 
color, giving the impression of greenish black, and 
their faces, seamed with lines and wrinkles, are 
enamelled with grime. 
flapping lips over toothless gums, their knotted, clutch- 
ing hands, make them the most dreadful, repulsive, 
and hideous of the dregs of abysmal degradation. 

The only inmates who escape the suspicion of 
alcoholism are the children. There are not a great 
number of children in Bellevue, when the size of the 
hospital is considered. Many of them are held tem- 
porarily until they can be transferred to the special 
hospitals for the young, but there are a number who 
belong to the regular population of the wards. Christ- 
mas is the great time for the youngsters; the whole 
hospital gives itself up to their entertainment; there 
are Christmas trees in every ward where there is a 
child. Toys, candy, fruit, are showered upon them, 
often to their damage; the most hardened old repro- 
bates recover a portion of their youth and decency and 
help the mites have a good time. 

When not in actual pain, the hospital children are 
always happy. Better fed, cleaner, and more petted 
than ever in their own homes, they settle down to an 
unwonted comfort. The children show the best qualities 
of their racial characteristics, with just a suspicion of 
the worst ones. The most pitiful are the foundlings. 
Born haphazard, and abandoned in hallways, street or 
park, they are brought from the station-houses in the 
arms of big policemen, and sheltered in the hospital 
until they can be sent to the Foundling Asylum on 
the Island. Like most of the new-born infants in the 
wards, they are wretched little animals, puny and un- 
nourished; with puckered faces, wrinkled and drawn, 
they seem of extreme old age. They have tired eyes 
which stare wearily as though they had seen and 
known the evils of centuries, while their tiny hands, 
and skinny, spindling legs, have an unpleasant sugges- 
tion of the simian. 

Under the angle of the two wings of the building 
there is a room with strong iron walls and barred 
windows, and the door, where a policeman sits on 
watch day and night, is guarded by a steel grating. 
This is the prison ward to which the sick and injured 
are sent fromthe city jails. It is inhabited by plain 


Their wicked eyes, their loose- - 






































































suicides is due to their unskilled inefficiency. They 
use cheap pistols which cannot drive a bullet through 
their skulls, or cut their throats where no vital part 
ean be injured, or take so much poison that none is 
retained: these are reasons why the prison ward is 
always crowded. It takes intelligence for success even 
in suicide. 

All sorts and conditions of men and women are to be 
found among the suicides. Now it is an Austrian 
baron hidden under the threadbare dress-coat of a 
waiter from the Second Avenue cafés, again it is an 
ex-oflicer of the German army, tired of driving a 
grocery wagon, and once in a while it is some English- 
man who has come to the end of his tether. Once 
two Germans, an elderly married couple, came to the 
conclusion that sixty years was long enough to live; 
they were well-to-do, respectable, and in good health, 
their children lived with them and they were per- 
fectly happy, so they said; but sixty years of life was 
enough. ‘They were brought into Bellevue with the 
arteries of their wrists cut after a hearty breakfast of 
Paris green. 

The most aristocratic elements of the Bellevue 
microcosm are the cats. The Bellevue eat is a breed 
apart from other cats. Each tribe oceupies a definite 
portion of the hospital, fiercely resenting the intru 
sion of a stranger from beyond the walls. They scorn 
to intermarry, except with the old families of the 
land, generations of whom have lived in elegant 
and dignified leisure. Representatives of each clan 
meet nightly on the lawn, holding parliaments to de- 
bate the edicts of the trustees, the last pretty nurse to 
join, the scandals of the back alley and the deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the milk supply. The cats, too, 
have their legend of the black bottle, for the plebeian 
humans have been known to institute a reign of terror 
and treacherously do murder upon these true aristo- 
crats when their insolence and numbers have become 
oppressive. 

_Exclusive of this feline contingent, there is an 
average of one baby born in Bellevue hospital each 
day. The maternity wards are located in an aban- 
doned fire-engine house situated two city blocks from 
the main buildings—a wretched enough old den from 
which to make a start in life. It will soon disappear, 
unhonored and unregretted. 

For years Bellevue has been the source of never- 
ending material for the scare stories of ‘the yellow 
papers. Dull times in the world of journalism have 
always induced a raid upon it, and the point of attack 
has ever been the treatment of the insane. The re- 
ception pavilion for the lunatics of Manhattan is a 
plain two-storied brick building set near the gate of 
the hospital. On the ground floor is the ward for the 
men, and above it that for the women. Each ward is 
a long, wide corridor, into which the doors of small 
bedrooms open like the staterooms on a_ Sound 
steamer. These are the “ padded cells” of popular 
imagination. Most lunatics are quiet enough to have 
the run of the corridor, where they sit while the 
hours pass during which the courts decide either to 
liberate them or commit them to the custody of the 
State. 

Those lunatics who are violent, or who need to be 
restrained for other reasons, are placed on the beds 

















The ancient dust of its roofs remains from pre-antiseptic days. 
Its heavy stone walls are stanch enough to last another century 


“drunk and disorderlies,” petty criminals, thieves, 
burglars, occasionally a murderer, and always would- 
be suicides. The motives for: suicidal attempts are 
monotonously the same: the delusions of insanity, over- 
powering poverty, disappointments, the tedium of life, 
and the effect of that which the novelists term “ hope- 
less love” on an unstable mentality. 

The sentimentality of a brooding German, begotten, 
it may be, by the contemplation of imaginary woes, 
precipitates a torrent of tears and self-pity which ends 
with suicide. The first heat of spring seems completely 
to upset the addling brains of the half crazy, result- 
ing in the “suicide’s week,” so well known in every 
newspaper office, The blundering futility of most 
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in their rooms and fastened down in such a manner 
that they are allowed suflicient liberty of motion to be 
comfortable, yet not enough to enable them to harm 
themselves. Like the padded cell, the “ straight 
jacket ” does not exist, the nearest approach to if 
being a belt which is used in the ambulance service. 
This belt slips over the body and arms as far as the 
elbows, and pinions these fast against the sides. The 
method of restraint that is used for the case in bed 
is merciful yet secure. The inmates of the insane 
pavilion are watched with a ceaseless vigilance which 
no longer permits the oceasion to arise that could 
possibly give color to the stories which have been so 
common in the past. When a lunatic is admitted, his 

















































body is examined with the greatest care, every mark, 
discoloration, or bruise is noted; when he is discharged 
or turned over to the State a similar examination is 
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brain-storms of sensationalism. The insane are 
brought in by the ambulances of every hospital in the 
city, and along with them come the cast-off cases of 

















Bellevue’s main portico. The piece of railing on the centre landing is said, by tradition, to be a portion 
of the wrought-iron railing from the Federal Hall, in Wall Street, over which George Washington took 
the oath of office as first President of the United States 


made, and again when he arrives at the State hospital 
for the insane. 

The authorities are thus able to keep constantly in- 
formed of the physical condition of the insane person, 
end, incidentally, to protect themselves against the 


those institutions, for Bellevue has always been the 
dumping-ground, 

Each day there are nine deaths; as the end ap- 
proaches, screens are placed about the bed of the dying 
that he may pass alone and decently, though his neigh- 


bors are not spared the sight of his removal to the 
place of the dead. An iron push-eart with a long 
curved lid, like a magnified dish-cover, is wheeled be- 
hind the screens to reappear and journey to the 
Morgue. This significant contrivance moves back and 
forth through the corridors, the wards, and the yard, 
almost unnoticed, for death is regarded as a very 
matter-of-fact occurrence, so familiar that it is de- 
prived of half of its mysterious terror. 

Queer people and queer maladies are always to be 
found—Chinamen, ‘Turks, and Cingalese, islanders 
from the Agean Archipelago, representatives of every 
country in Europe, side by side with Lascars, Arabs, 
or even Eskimos. The hospital interpreter at one time 
was an old man who was a native of no-one-knew 
where, but he spoke twenty-one languages and dialects ; 
though occasionally some one would be admitted whose 
tongue neither this polyglot oflicial nor any one else 
could understand. 

As an educational institution, Bellevue has taught 
its staff not medicine and surgery alone, but the ways 
of a variety of mankind, their manners, their motives, 
their weakness, and their courage, the good and the 
bad qualities of all humanity. 

The breadth and scope of the training was expressed 
by an old surgeon who said: “ My greatest ambition 
for my boy is that he serve two years on the Bellevue 
staff, for if he does, he will never in his whole life 
see or hear anything that will surprise him.” That 
such service is not without danger is attested by the 
number of the men who have died while internes. The 
names of these are engraved in black letters on a large 
white marble slab, taetfully placed upon the wall of 
the staff dining-room, pour encourager les autres. 

At every turn of the buildings there are cubby- 
holes and dark corners, the immemorial spooning- 
places of the nurses and the internes of the staff. The 
old-time Tammany commissioners, with a tender re- 
gard for such ways, respected these nooks, but the 
present Board of Trustees, non-partisan and cold- 
blooded, have broken up the time-honored custom by 
flooding each of these retreats with glaring electric 
light. 

Diltewes is the direct descendant of the poorhouse 
of Dutch New Amsterdam. In the eighteenth century 
it was almshouse, hospital, and house of correction, 
becoming later the pest-house for yellow fever, and 
gradually changing, during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, into the general hospital for the poor 
of the city. Through all the changes of these years it 
has accumulated the wisdom of experience, and it is 
not strange that the traditional spirit of the place 
should be one of cynical tolefance, sometimes brutal in 
expression, but always kindly in impulse. 








Body as an Armed Camp 


By A. S. AtKinson, M.D. 


N this age of widespread discussion 
RB of microbes—microbes which infest 

) the air, the water, and the food on 
which we depend for existence—and 
of sundry evils which are inimical 

Y YS) to our wellbeing as the result of our 
Ges) AS) artificial methods of living, it would 
P TINS appear at. first sight as if the aver- 

age man had only about one chance 
in a thousand of reaching any reasonable degree of 
health and old age. If we are not slain in early youth 
by some of these invisible messengers of death which 
lurk around every corner to destroy us, we surely, it 
would seem, must fall a prey to some accident on the 
railroads, steamboats, trolleys, automobiles or eleva- 
tors. Careful statistics compiled for our benefit show 
that we must be prepared for death in the midst of 
life either by foul and violent means or by. one of 
those slow, insidious diseases that make the mere act 
of eating, drinking, and breathing dangerous. 

And yet somehow we contrive to live—most of us, 
at least—and enjoy life almost to the full period al- 
lotted by Biblical prophecy. Life-insurance companies 
continue to write out risks, and they are not going 
into bankruptey. Accident-insurance companies are 
not increasing their rates to prohibitive figures, and 
doctors, while they thrive and make a fair living, 
are not the plutocrats of the day. 

The fact is, Nature has been wiser than man in her 
provisions for the future, and she apparently foresaw 
wons ago just what sort of a life man would evolve 
for himself, and just what circumstances and environ- 
ments would surround him in the higher civilization. 
If she had not, the breed of man would long since have 
disappeared from the earth. Science, it is true, has 
discovered new remedies and new drug concoctions to 
reduce the dangers, but we could dispense with all of 
these much more readily than with the little pro- 
tective devices which Nature endowed us with from 
the beginning. At the best, drugs and medicines are a 
help to Nature rather than a cure, and without this 
co-operation we would have short shrift in fighting 
disease or accident. 

The resisting powers of the human body are some- 
thing not fully appreciated by most of us, and yet if 
we but studied a few instances of our marvelous re- 
cuperative powers we would be convinced of our strong 
lease on life. We have our vulnerable points, which 
sometimes make us an easy prey to accident or dis- 
ease, but these are generally well concealed and not 
often discovered by our foes. In health these vulner- 
able points are so protected that nothing short of a 
violent physical shock or revolution can reach them. 
Our resisting powers are so great that we can face 
dangers with the utmost equanimity in the ordinary 
pursuits of life. Microbes, bacteria!—why, Nature 
knew they were on the earth long before man dis- 
covered them, and she provided us with the weapons 
to fight them. 

In the stomach and liver there are stationed sen- 
tinels which are eternally on guard, and should an 









influx of dangerous microbes attempt to overwhelm 
them they would eall in a reserve force and quickly 
rout the enemy. Millions of these microbes, some 
good, some bad, and some indifferent, are taken into 
our systems every day through our food, air, and 
water, but they are destroyed before they pass through 
the stomach and liver to be absorbed by the blood. 
When we are in normally good health these guardians 
of our life are able to handle the opposing enemy, and 
it is only when we have been starving the friendly 
agents that we succumb quickly. In the laboratory of 
the stomach there are chemicals which convert our 
food into the proper condition for absorption, and if 
we pile in too much these chemicals; will sometimes 
make us sick. This sickness is only of, a temporary 
nature, and is one of the precautions Nature takes to 
prevent something worse. We lose appetite and 
strength, and must perforce give the stomach a rest. 
Nature then does the rest. She sets her recuperative 
agents at work, and in a few days everythiug is ready 
for smooth sailing again. It is very much like a 
traffic squad regulating the passage of vehicles. Some- 
times there is a smash-up or confusion. The remedy is 
to stop the on-coming rush of traffic until the squad 
has had a chance to untangle the confusion. : 

The blood is our purifying agent, and it is a red 
river which washes out the effete matter of the system 
and keeps our body in health. The dangerous elements 
which pass the sentries stationed at the stomach and 
liver may eventually find their way into the blood. 
The blood is self-purifying, taking up the good and 
throwing out the bad. The heart continually fed by 
bad blood might in time cease operations, but the 
heart is not the delicate little organ we used to think 
it. It is one of the hardiest little muscles we have, 
and capable of an immense amount of resistance. It 
can fight on for whole decades against adverse condi- 
tions without yielding. It can be cut and stitched 
without ceasing to beat, and when attacked by a host 
of enemies it will struggle valiantly to the end. Pa- 
tients with livers, lungs, kidneys, and almost every 
other organ diseased or worn out have lived for years 
simply because the heart refused to acknowledge de- 
feat. There are some cumulative diseases which 
weaken the heart in time, and a few of us may be born 
with weak hearts, but for the most part this organ 
will carry us through, with half a chance, under most 
disadvantageous circumstances. Usually when we have 
one weak organ from birth, Nature has thoughtfully 
made our other organs unusually hardy, and_ these 
work overtime te keep up our strength. 

Nature’s capacity for resistance may be seen in the 
construction of the bones, flesh, tissue, and muscles. 
These are woven and interwoven in such a way that 
the body can resist a blow that would ordinarily crack 
almost any other kind of material. Children, have 
fallen from third and fourth story windows and have 
cracked paving-stones by their impact, yet have not 
been seriously injured themselves. A steeple-jack once 
toppled from the flag-pole of a schoolhouse, sixty feet 
in the air, and struck the slanting roof with such 
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force. that he broke through the shingles and dropped 
into the upper room of the building without so much 
as breaking a bone or rupturing a blood vessel. 

How do we account for these marvellous escapes, 
when, in other cases, a man breaks his neck by tum- 
bling down two or three steps, or another cracks his 
skull by simply slipping on a wet side-walk? While 
cne man can enter the room of a.person suffering with 
malignant disease and not catch it, another will suc- 
cumb if he breathes a whilf of air from the open win- 
dow. One child tumbles from the third-story window 
and survives to laugh over it, and another sticks a pin 
or nail in the finger and dies of blood-poisoning. 

The explanation is, after all, quite simple. Nature 
has endowed us with remarkable resisting and_re- 
cuperative powers, but if we abuse our health these 
powers become less and less resistive. In the case of 
diseases we are practically immune from them so long 
as we keep in good physical condition. Nature’s safe- 
guards are amply sufficient for the ordinary warfare 
against microbes and bacteria, and we do not have to 
waste much time worrying over them. But let the 
system get run down, and the number of guards on 
duty at the vital points of the body are reduced, and 
almost immediately the army of enemies increase and 
pass unchallenged into the stomach and liver, and 
hence into the blood. If they continue to multiply 
through the inactivity of the protective agents the 
blood will become a stream of poison which will 
work its destructive effects upon the heart, brain, and 
lungs. 

In a similar way the protective covering of muscles, 
flesh, and tissue makes one man more resistive to acci- 
dents than another. By systematic cultivation of the 
muscular system it is possible to develop a resistive 
power to blows that is astonishing. Athletes who have 
developed their chest muscles to abnormal power have 
been able to shield their heart and lungs from blows 
that would break a paving-stone. Indeed, some of the 
startling circus performances of the day verify this. 

Nature has thus provided every one of us with a 
latent muscular system which can be developed so that 
it spreads out a compact, protective shield that will 
resist terrific impacts from outside sources. She in- 
tended apparently that we should make the most of 
this muscular web of protection, and the fact that in 
our modern life we da not do so, and thus leave 
vulnerable points exposed, is no indictment against 
her methods. We are learning more every year how 
to take care of ourselves simply through a study of 
Nature’s methods, and not the least of these is a 
clearer knowledge of our muscular system with its re- 
markable capacity for development. The child with 
its undeveloped muscles is .protected by the soft car- 
tilege system, which in place of stiff bones will readily 
yield and bend instead of breaking. As we approach 
old age, the muscular system developed in early life 
stays with us without resort to continuous violent 
exercise. Thus for all ages we are adapted by Nature 
to resist some pretty hard blows and dangerous disease 
enemies, 
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AWFUL THREAT 


KANSAS man tells of a music-hall 
in a town of that State which bore 
the unenviable reputation of pos- 
sessing absolutely the worst band 


AN 








anywhere. On one occasion a 
from Chicago had 








( “ head-liner ” 
been promised by the management 
for a “turn,” and consequently the 


~ hall was packed to the doors. 
When, however, the time had come for the “ head- 
liner’ to appear, instead of that eagerly awaited at- 


traction the audience was astounded to see the agitated 
manager come before the curtain holding a telegram 
in his hand. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “I very much 
regret to inform you that the ‘Great Stewart’ can- 
not [hisses and eatealls| possibly arrive for at least 
another half hour. [Great applause.] In the mean 
time the band will play you a selection.” 

At this a dead silence followed, which was finally 
broken by a man in the gallery. 

“Smitty, Smitty!” he shrieked. ‘ Don’t 
band play. We'll be quiet, honest we will!” 


let the 


A CONTEST OF EXPERTS 

TAN MACLAREN used to tell a story of two Scots 
worthies, douce elders o’ the Kirk, who found themselves 
alone in the compartment of a railway carriage travel- 
ling in Perthshire; and thrown upon each other for 
company, they fastened on a knotty point in theology 
to beguile the time. The subject of controversy was 
whether a man is saved by faith or works. The dis- 
cussion became heated, and the train drew up at the 
destination of one of the debaters not a moment too 


soon. Loath to give up the argument, they continued 


to wrangle until the train began to move out of the 
station, and the discharged passenger had to run along 
the platform to eke out the precious moments left 
The subject seemed to hang fire for 


for a last word. 











THE ARRIVAL OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


THE MERGER 


a perilous moment—the train was accelerating its 
speed—when back from the figure leaning far out of 
the carriage window came the cry: “ Hebrews—ten— 
thirty-eight!” (“The just. shall live by faith.”) 
Quick as lightning the other flung after the receding 
antinomian: “ James — first —- twenty-four!”  (“ By 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only.’’) 


CONSIDERATE 

A younGa Baltimore couple, recently united in matri- 
mony, were going over their wedding-presents just 
after their return from the honeymoon. 

“How about that check for three hundred dollars 
we were told your uncle Tom had promised?” asked 
the husband. ‘I haven’t seen anything of it, Marie.” 

“Well,” ventured the young wife, “ perhaps Uncle 
Tom learned that your father had already given us 
a check for that amount and didn’t wish us to have 
duplicate presents.” 


menage 


i K,”” 
RAILWAY men—conductors, engineers, and_ brake- 
men—are so accustomed to communicate with each 


other by means of gestures that the habit of looking 
for such dumb signals becomes a kind of second na- 
ture. In this connection a Western railway . official 
tells of an amusing incident in that part of his 
State where it is so common for cattle to be run 
over that the manager of one “ jerk-water” line re- 
quired his engineers to report all such accidents, with 
full particulars as to place, time, and circumstance. 

One day a complaint was received at headquarters 
that a valuable cow had been killed on a certain day 
and by a certain engine. The case was referred to 
the proper department, but reference to the files 
showed that the engineer had failed to report such 
an accident. Accordingly he was sent for and asked 
why he had omitted to report the matter. 

“T didn’t know I hurt the cow,” he said. 

“Then you remember hitting her?” 

“Yes, and I slowed up as she rolled over on her 
back; but she waved her feet for me to go ahead, 
and so I concluded she was all right.” 


A LEGAL QUIBBLE 

Bossy. “ Do your papa and mamma whip you when 
you’re naughty ?” 

Haroip. “ You bet they do.” 

Bossy. “ Mine don’t.” 

Harotp. “Gee! How do you manage it?” . 

Bossy. “ Don’t manage it at all. Pa and ma are 
both lawyers, and they ean never agree on the punish- 
ment!” 


MANY A SLIP 
Youne Van Stymie was so elated at the honor of 
being matched to play the best ball of the three ablest 
women players at the Far-and-Sure Golf Club that he 
resolved to give a cup to the lady who should make the 
best score. What should be inscribed upon it? He 


cudgeled the concordance until he found this text; 
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“Even to-day is my complaint bitter: my stroke is 
heavier than my groaning.” 

Every golfer will recognize the aptness of the quota- 
tion and join in the groaning. Van Stymie hastened 
to the silversmith’s and bought a nice little cup. 
Carefully verifying the text, he asked to have the fol- 
lowing inscription engraved in one line on the cup: 

Job: xxiii., 2. 

But when the nice little cup was sent home he was 





“How IS YOUR LITTLE BOY? DOES HE STILL WALK 
IN HIS SLEEP?” 
“OH NO; WHEN HE GOES TO BED NOW I GIVE HIM 


CAR-FARE!” 


horrified to find that the engraver had seen fit to im- 
prove the inscription. And this is what was on the 
cup: ; 

J. O. B. 

XXIIL., 2. 


When, fuming, he took the cup back to have the in- 
scription corrected he was recompensed for his disap- 
pointment and suffering by the engraver’s ingenuous 
explanation. 

“It’s all right,” said that artist. ‘“ I’ll letter it on 
any way you say. Y’ see, the reason why [I done it 
that way was I thought it was some kind of a horse 
on Jack O’Brien with ‘ XXIII., 2’ in-it meaning that 
he’d have to skiddoo twicet,” 


























CLEAR, EXCEPT— 
Aw the débutantes 


PERFECTLY 


last winter in the of- 

ficial set at Washing- 
ton was a bright girl, the 
daughter of a Congress- 
m, man from the interior. On 
the oceasion of the assem- 
bling of the Atlantic Fleet 
0 in Hampton Roads this 
young person was escorted 
round one of the battle- 
ships by a gunnery officer 
whom she had met in 
Washington. It was the 
first war-ship the young woman had ever seen, and 
naturally she was much impressed by the wonderful 
sights which were revealed to her. 

The gunnery officer explained very thoroughly to 
her the mechanism and use of the torpedo in warfare; 
and she examined the deadly engine of war presented 
to her gaze critically and fearfully. 

Then she tapped it with the point of her parasol 
and let her glove run over its burnished side, as she 
dazed the officer with this naive question: 

“ And how, Lieutenant, does the crew get inside?” 





PUZZLING 


Ir is not at all surprising that the American 
vernacular should sometimes prove a little too much 
for the Englishman. A case in point was that of a 
visitor from London who came to New York last sum- 
mer and was taken by his host to see.one of the League 
baseball games at the Polo Grounds. The game had 
progressed as far as the third inning without any- 
thing in particular happening, when suddenly one of 
the Giants pounded out a three-bagger that set every- 
body howling with joy. 

“That was a bird!” ejaculated the Englishman’s 
host, after the excitement had subsided. 

A moment later a foul tip sent the ball flying back 
into the grand stand. 

* And what do you call that?” queried the English- 
man. 

“That is a foul,” said his host. 

“ Ah,” returned the Englishman, “a fowl, eh? Well, 
it seems to me that the language of baseball is most 
extraordinary. A fowl is a bird and a bird is a fowl, 
and yet you use these terms to describe two plays 
that seem to me to be diametrically opposed to each 
other. Do you call that logical?” 

“Yes,” said the American. ‘“ Ornitho-logical.” 

The Englishman is still trying to think it out. 


—_—— 


DEMANDED A REHEARSAL 


“Yrs, what is it?” demanded the manager of the 
sale man standing before his desk. The caller shifted 
tis weight to the other leg and said: 

“T’m going to blow my head off, because I’m tired 
of life, and I called to see if you wouldn’t make me 
an offer to do the deed on the stage, paying the 
money to my family.” 

“Well,” the manager replied, “that might prove 
an attraction. Suppose we give the act a try-out this 
evening? Then, if the audience takes to it, I'll be in 
a position to make you a definite offer for the season.” 


THE PARAGON 


“On, tutt!”’ ejaculated Mr. Hollister, when Binks 
had got through with his hard-luck story about the 
difficulties of housekeeping in the suburbs. “ That 
kind of talk makes me weary. The everlasting tommy- 
rot about not being able to keep a cook more than 
a week ought to be dropped. Why, the cook in my 
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“house has been with me for going on sixteen years. 


She not only cooks the meals, but does all the mar- 
keting, looks after the grocer, the baker, and the ice- 
man. She pays the bills, and never once has even 
suggested giving notice. What’s more, she looks after 
the children, darns their socks, mends my shirts when 
they need it, keeps my buttons sewed on, and—” 

“T’ll bet you give her all sorts of privileges,” re- 
torted Binks. 


“Yes,” said Hollister. ‘“‘ She entertains company in 


his predicament hired out to a farmer, who set him 
to ploughing with a pair of horses. 

Both man and beast were new to the business, and 
as a natural result the furrows looked as if they 
had been run by accident rather than design. 

At the close of the day the farmer came to look at 
them, and expressed his mind somewhat freely. The 
newspaper man listened as meekly as he could, and 
finally said: 

* Yes, the rows are rather crooked, there’s no deny- 
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MR. ELEPHANT TREATS HIS THROAT 


the parlor, has the use of the piano whenever she 
wants it, takes a day off whenever she pleases, wears 
my wife’s clothes, and every now and then I take her 
to the theatre with me.” 
“You do?” roared Binks. 
does your wife say to that?” 
“ Nothing,” said Hollister. 


“Well, what the deuce 


“She is my wife.” 





GOING THE LIMIT 


“When young fellers gets a-courtin’,” said Farmer 
Corntossel, “they sure goes plumb crazy, an’ that 
boy Sam o’ mine ain’t no exception.” 

“So Sam’s started, eh?” queried the nearest neigh- 


or. 

“Started? I should say so!” exclaimed Farmer 
Corntossel. ‘ Why, didn’t he go inter town yesterd’y 
an’ blow in half a dollar for a tooth-brush!” 





HOW IT HAPPENED 


A DENVER newspaper man on one occasion found 
himself stranded in the State of Washington; and in 


TERMS— ATMOSPHERE ” 


ah 


ing it; but, you see, sir, the sun was exceedingly hot 
to-day, and it must have warped them.” 





A VITAL POINT 


AN amusing incident occurred during the trial of a 
recent cause in an Ohio court. Counsel for the plain- 
tiff was examining a certain witness, when he as:ed: 

“Ts my understanding correct that you called on 
the plaintiff, Mr. Perkins?” 

“Te, fine 

“What did he say?” demanded counsel. 

Whereupon counsel for the other side arose and ob- 
jected strenuously. The conversation could not be ad- 
mitted as evidence. But counsel for the plaintiff in- 
sisted, and counsel for the other side persisted, with 
the result that: the judge, before whom the case was 
being tried, retired to consider the point. He was 
absent for nearly an hour. When he returned he an- 
nounced that the question might be put. 

“ Well, what did he say?” repeated counsel. 

“The fact is, sir,’”’ answered the witness, 
moving a muscle, “he wasn’t at home!” 


without 





ON BEING KISSED 


I trkeE to be a little girl 
*Most all th’ time, ‘cept when 

I’m bein’ kissed by Stranger Folks,— 
I’d be a boy jus’ then! 

My mother kisses me real nice— 
So does my father, too; 

I don’t mean them, of course,—I mean 
Th’, Stranger people, who 


Are always calling at our house— 
*Cept w’en we call on them. 
An’ ev’ry time some Stranger-man 
He makes a loud “ Ahem! 
Won’t you come see me, Little Girl?” 
Then they say, “ Yes, go, dear, 
Run over there to Mr. Man.” 
I think it’s awful queer 


How scratchy some folks’ faces are— 
It makes me want to cry! 

I run back quick to mother, an’ she 
Whispers, “ By an’ by 

Tell mother all about it, dear.’ 
An’ rocks me to and fro. 

I feel all better. Pretty soon 
I hear a nice “ Hello!” 


’ 


Guess that mus’ be my uncle Bob— 
He gave me my new sled— 

W’en he comes in he only says, 
“Come kiss me, Curly-head!” 

T never feel a speck afraid 
He’s goin’ to let me fall! 

(His shoulder’s near our ceilin’, too, 
He’s awful big an’ tall.) 


An’ when he puts me down, an’ goes— 
(Oh dear! I wonder where ?—- 
S’pose he’ll go kiss more little girls?) 
Th’ Strange Man in th’ chair 
He tries to ’tract my “tention now— 
Says, “he likes little girls!” 
I turn right ’round, so’s he can’t see 
Me—only jus’ my curls! 
Magie Louise TOMPRENS, 








RANK DRAKE 
F dropped into col- 

lege in the most 
casual way. Nobody 
knew where the long- 
legged, — big - chinned 
Kreshman with the 
cold) gray eye came 
from, and nobody 
eared. He wore no 
halo of Prep. School 
glory, and he was des- 
titute of social pres- 
tige. 

It was the misfor- 
tune of Drake to make 
a bad impression at 
the beginning of his 
career, and we all know how awful a handicap first im- 
pressions may become. All Freshmen are fresh. They 
must be so, otherwise the Sophomores would have 
no means of manifesting the altruistic spirit which 
concerns itself with the mental, moral, social, and 
physical uplift of our inferiors; but Drake was 
self-confident beyond the limits of human endurance. 
He wandered about the sacred precincts as unabashed 
as a red Indian chief stalking among royalties. He 
neither reverenced the great ones nor profited by their 
chastening. 

A stiff upper lip is a fine thing to keep. But Drake 
wore an upper lip of steel, and he held himself 
at so high a value that the working out of the law of 
averages inevitably brought him down to a very low 
estimation among his fellows. They murmured to one 
another concerning him. and a few bold spirits (not in 
his presence, of course) characterized him with the 
fatal word, which shall not be allowed to sully this 
fair page. 

Had he possessed any tact all would have gone well 
with Drake, but he could not acquire two grains 
of tact if that commodity were selling at a penny a 
ton. In the fall games he easily captured the hundred 
in a shade over ten seconds. One of the timers made 
it ten flat. 

“ That’s good going,” the captain of the university 
team said to him in kindly congratulation, albeit 
tinged somewhat with a suggestion of that patronage 
which is proper in one of his exalted rank when speak- 
ing to a mere Freshman. 

“Oh, shucks! That’s nothing,’ was the careless 
reply Drake flung over his shoulder, as he walked off 
quite unimpressed by the honor that was done him. 
* That’s nothing. Just wait till Mike Murtha polishes 
up my start; then I’ll show you some speed.” 

It happened that the sprinter’s analysis of his own 
running was correct and altogether impersonal; but 
his disrespectful demeanor to the mighty captain made 
all the fellows who saw it shudder. Clearly Drake 
was an impossible person. Nevertheless, he turned out 
next day for football practice as cheerfully as if he 
were the most popular athlete in the university. On 
the field he quickly proved himself worth two or three 
ordinary giants. Of course, like all newcomers, he 
played on the serub side—but such playing! Tricks 
could not fool him. He never missed the ball. His 
catlike speed in getting into full stride was no less 
than marvellous in one who stood six feet two inches 
and weighed close to two hundred pounds. Moreover, 
when he crunched the ball against his chest and 
plunged down the field with his long right arm waving 
like the boom of a crazy, jibing sloop, no single man 
could stop him. Even while half a dozen players were 
pulling him down he still staggered a few strides for- 
ward; and after he came to earth he never failed to 
crawl and wriggle onward, no matter if half a ton of 
hostile bone and muscle was piled on his broad back. 

Yet he did not make the team. Tactlessness was 
his undoing. When both sides are lined up for battle, 
and the nearest antagonist smashes you on the jaw, 
it is the duty of the complete football-player to turn 
the other long-suffering cheek, and gently await a 
good chance to wreak revenge on the foeman when the 
referee isn't looking. Ten coaches could not drive this 
elemental rule home into the consciousness of Drake. 
The moment an opponent skilfully jabbed him in the 
face, craftily avoiding meantime the eye of the referee, 
Drake bellowed out reflections upon the aggressor’s 
family and smothered him in a whirlwind of blows. 
Of course the aggressor was carried away unconscious; 
but meanwhile Drake was put out of the game for 
unholy slugging, and his side was penalized half the 
length of the field for his offence. The coaches 
preached, threatened, pleaded with Drake. He had 
only one reply: “If any hits me, I’m 
going to hit him.” 

That vital defect kept Drake off the university team 
for two seasons, since no eoach or captain could think 
of carrying such a dangerous piece of human dynamite 
in his line—a hothead who might at any time imperil 
the chances of victory to avenge a private wrong. 
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HOW THE MAN WHO WAS NEEDED WON THE GAME 


By William Inglis 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILL FOSTER 


An ordinary man would have been depressed by such 
experiences as this during two years; but the over- 
weening self-esteem of Drake made him impervious 
to ordinary influences. He trotted out in the serub 
every time practice was called, developed in size and 
strength and speed, and became one of the most power- 
ful and skilful players in all America. Also he ac- 
quired between-seasons the quarter-mile championship, 
and when Lew Merritt’s team went abroad Drake was 
one of the best.men on it. He not only won firsts, 
but he charmed the Englishmen by his manner. For, 
through some hidden channel, the news had come to 
Drake that certain ones had used on him the intoler- 
able word, and it pleased his whimsical fancy to show 
them, in sheer derision and mockery of their appre- 
hensions, what a very courteous and genial diplomat 
he could be when the spirit moved him. Indeed, his 
faultless demeanor on that trip did much to wipe out 
the old record of Drake’s bumptiousness. His team- 
mates were loyally friendly to him; the college at 
large, ceasing to regard him as an impossible person, 
began charitably to consider him a possibility. 

Men have lived through this sort of toleration, and 
achieved at last a certain degree of popularity when 
the kindly hand of Time has smoothed away the rough 
edges of harsh memories. Fate had other plans for 
poor Drake. Recognizing his unusual ability as a foot- 
ball general, the management invited him to come 
back, after graduation, and help coach the team. He 
came. He threw himself into the work of teaching 
with an enthusiasm that knew no bounds. That caused 
trouble. In showing the linemen their duties he spun 
them round like tops; and whenever they seemed 
slow or stupid, he lashed them with profanity that 
scorched whomsoever it hit. In the hope of making 
the team, men will patiently submit to abuse that 
ordinarily should be avenged with blows; yet the rage 
of Drake, when he was carried away by the hunger 
for turning out a team of winners, was so irrepressible 
that the humblest football-strivers rebelled against it. 
The management had to choose between losing half 
their players or losing Drake. Drake went away from 
there. The memory of him, nourished upon resent- 
ment and wrath, grew strong and flourished like the 
baleful upas-tree. 

It was a wise old warrior of ancient King’s College 
who found Drake, one day, sulking in his law office 
deep in the Wall Street district. 

“Why the grouch, Drake?” he asked. 

“Umh!” grunted Drake. “I can’t coach, eh? By 
this and that, [ll show ’em some day. You wait. 
Why, Bill, there is just one thing in all the world 
that I know—-and that’s football. And those little 
Willies say I’m too rough to teach the game. If I 
ever get a chance I'll give ’em a demonstration that ‘ll 
make somebody sick.” 

The wise man said no more to Drake, but he boarded 
a rapidly moving train of thought; and presently he 
went in the flesh to the offices of certain other veterans 
of King’s College, now covered with adipose tissue and 
worldly honors, but still full of loyalty to their foot- 
ball traditions. He laid a plan before them that roused 
their enthusiasm. 

“Think of old King’s having a team once more!” 
they chortled one to another. ‘ And if Drake coaches, 
they’ll cut some ice. What?” 

They signed a contract with Drake that very eve- 
ning. From that moment wires began to be worked— 
deep, darkly hidden wires that caused various men of 
great brawn to be added to the already good collection 
matriculated at old King’s. Some of these newcomers 
appeared more likely to win distinction in the rolling- 
mill than in the class-room, but the gods of football 
agreed to let them pass without protest—for who 
could imagine a newly created team from old King’s 
learning offhand to play the game? 

Drake applied body, soul, heart, and brain to the 
development of that team. The sluggard he stimulated 
with fist and strange oaths that went in like dum-dum 
bullets and mushroomed in their souls. To those who 
needed gentle treatment he was kind and persuasive. 
It was even rumored that once he was heard to plead 
with a slow starter, though, of course, no one quite 
believed that. And verily Drake had his reward for 
all the energy he threw into the work. The managers 
of The University team thought it might not be bad to 
have the eleven go down to New York and play a game 
with King’s—not a hard game, of course, but a 
pleasant practice romp for our boys. Came the day 
of the game. Result: King’s, 5; The University, 0. 
The curious can still see the score in delirious blue- 
and-white figures on sundry fences in the region of 
Morningside. And the worst of it was that Drake 
stood on the side lines and indulged in a gloat that 
lasted from the kickoff till long after the last whistle 
blew. He said nothing; but that gloat!— 

Consider now how the name of Drake became a by- 
word and a hissing not only at The University, but 
among all the old grads, even unto the farthest con- 
fines of America whither the wires carried the tale 
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and newspapers published it. His many ancient mis- 
deeds were rehearsed in a crescendo chorus of anger 
that always ended with a furious recital of his coach- 
ing the King’s College eleven, and his unholy gloating 
en the side lines. Drake was truly anathema and 
maranatha. He pretended not to care, but those who 
knew him best were sure that he felt very keenly the 
contumely that was visited upon him. His intention 
had been only to worry his old college, not to humili- 
ate it; but the football creature that he assembled and 
inspired with his energy and acumen had broken away 
from his control, as the monster broke from Franken- 
stein, and far outplayed his wildest imaginings. This 
fact, of course, did not mitigate the execration in which 
Drake was held. It is only charitable to draw, in the 
early Victorian manner, a veil of silence over the 
sufferings that followed. 

Drake went up to The University, a few months ago, 
to see the game with Trenton. This is, as all men 
know, the game of the year—a struggle of giants; and 
the winning eleven are easily champions of all America. 
That great game, with its remarkable reversal of form, 
is still the most interesting topic that college men 
talk about to-day. Scores of sapient theories have 
been exploited that pretend to account for the meta- 
morphosis of the hopelessly beaten team of the first 
half into the conquering heroes of the second, and there 
have been columns of speculation as to the only reason 
for the delay of eleven extra minutes between the 
halves. No official explanation has ever been heard; 
possibly none ever will be. Both phenomena were due 
to the same cause—Frank Drake. 

When that huge young lawyer stood, at last, on the 
side lines of his old home field, he found, to his sur- 
prise, that he felt a profound interest in the fortunes 
of The University team. It was an intimate, vivid, 
personal ambition, as if all his future were bound up 
in this game. When he left New York that morning he 
was the keen connoisseur, expectant of a good day’s 

















“Why the grouch, Drake?’ he asked 


sport. The smell of the withered, soggy field, the sight 
of the thirty thousand spectators, massed all around it, 
the waving of the flags of blue and of orange and 
black, the singing of partisan songs, and the hoarse, 
deep, reverberant cheering combined to stir in him 
partisan emotions that had long lain dormant. And 
when the team came running out—the team—and 
trotted in a solid phalanx down the field, he could feel 
his fists clenching, and his knees instinctively bending 
for the spring, and the little hairs on the back of his 
neck bristling like the crest of a bull-terrier. There 
was, in his mind, only one thing in the world to be 
done—Trenton must be destroyed; in a fair and sports- 
manlike manner, of course, but destroyed just the same, 
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His gaze never left the fellows, as they ran through 
signals and dashed down under a few punts. 

Drake did not cheer. In all his vast bulk he had no 
cheer. He crouched ready for the attack; his arms 
bowed, his teeth clenched-so hard that the angles of 
the jaws stood out like spurs, and from him came a 
low, throaty growl: 

“Rip ’em up, fellows! Tear ’em up!” 

Alas! They ripped not, neither did they tear. The 
Trenton captain caught the ball on the kickoff and ran 
it back twenty yards before a man from The University 
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* George,” Drake exclaimed, as he suddenly gripped 
Durfee by the arm—* George, turn the team over to 
me for five minutes, and I'll tighten up that line so 
Trenton ‘ll never get through ’em again. You hear?” 

“Maybe you can, Frank,’ Durfee gloomily assented. 
“Maybe you can. Let’s go over to the dressing- 
room.” 

On the way they picked up Jim Blodgett, the yellow- 
maned lion of an old-time eleven. He liked Drake, 
knew him for an able general, and believed the line 
needed bracing—but would the coaches stand for out- 





“Certain other veterans of King’s College, now covered with adipose tissue” 


got through and. downed him on the Trenton twenty- 
four-yard line. In a few moments the Trenton captain, 
on a delayed pass. crashed straight upon The University 
left tackle, and drove him back for a seven-yard gain. 

Drake was dazed. Could this be the great team 
he had heard so much about? They were playing like 
a lot of boys, and the Jerseymen were simply toying 
with them. Whether they hit the left wing or the 
right, or resorted to punting, they tore off one big gain 
after another. The cheer leaders cavorted and waved 
their arms, the blue partisans cheered without ceasing, 
except when they ‘sang “ Boola”; but there were the 
striped legs always plunging in triumph through the 
helpless field of blue. In a space of time that seemed 
like only a few seconds, the Jerseymen had driven 
through a touchdown, kicked a goal, and started their 
perfect scoring-machine again. 

George Durfee, an old teammate and _ present-day 
coach, wandered down the side line, his brows corru- 
gated, his heels dragging, the corners of his mouth 
sagging a little. He and Drake greeted each other 
with mute glances, as melancholy shades might greet 
in the nether world. Life and its interests seemed a 
thing of the remote past. Nothing was real to them 
but woe. 

“ What’s struck them, Frank?” asked Durfee. 

“Struck them?” cried Drake. “ Don’t you see what 
it is? Why, it’s plain as the nose on your face—our 
line is all spread out, waiting for an open attack that 
never comes in. That delayed pass is fooling ’em as if 
they were a lot of farmers. Look at our centre, away 
back of the line. Oh, Lord! if they’d only get back to 
the rudiments of the game! To with all this fine- 
spun theoretical football! There. Don’t you see how 
our fellows are boxed every time before they start?” 

“ Looks so,” Durfee agreed sadly. 

There was little more conversation. The Trenton 
machine relentlessly ground up its blue victims, inci- 
dentally producing a goal from the field, and was once 
more prancing dangerously near the university goal- 
line when a long, shrill blast of the whistle signalled 
the end of the first half. 

Meantime Frank Drake was struggling with himself 
quite as savagely as he had ever grappled with an 
cnemy of the muddy field. He saw exactly what was 
rendering The University team inefficient. He knew 
it was no mere guess, but a mathematical certainty— 
that he could cure the trouble. Should he do it? Why 
should he go to their rescue? Had they ever shown 
any consideration for him? Had they not asked him, 
years ago, to let the team alone? Well, he had let 
them alone, hadn’t he?—and they were getting their 
deserts.. Why should he humiliate himself by asking 
their gracious permission to be allowed to rescue them 
now from the consequences of their own dulness? 
Hadn’t they discarded him, called him hard names, 
flouted him? Clearly he owed them nothing but a 
grudge. But there is in the heart of every real man 
an influence of greater strength than mere devotion to 
self. Call it patriotism, loyalty, bushido, whatever 
you will; the principle is always the same—the duty 
a man owes to his fellows. This influence was tugging 
at Drake now as he slowly walked down the field. 
After all, these were his own fellows, the university 
was his foster-mother, and she was in distress. Drake 
wavered. His glance rested a moment upon the black 
score-board, at the end of the field, whereon these let- 
ters and figures appeared in white: 

Trenton, 10. 

The University, 0. 

That message smothered the last vestige of selfish- 
ness, 





Wouldn’t 
Still, he’d 


side interference at this stage of the game? 
it be like swapping horses in midstream? 
do what he could. 

So the two old grads went inside of the dressing- 
room to try to establish a modus vivendi, while Drake 
put his pride in his pocket—as every one of us, no 
matter how mighty, must do at times—and stood at 
unease in the big, cold, empty outer room under the 
grand stand, waiting manv minutes for the summons 
that did not come. 

In the ¢rowded dressing-room there were some con- 
fusion and many weird odors, chietly of alcohol, witch- 
hazel, aifd ammonia. The players, pale and _ fiercely 
glowering, were sprawled on cots or sitting on benches, 
grabbing a water-bottle and gargling now and then, 
but growling a sullen “no” when a rubber offered to 
massage a strained arm or leg. The quarter-back 
stood alone, his eyes closed, praying for victory. Over 
in one corner stood Tom Shandon, one of the greatest 
linemen that ever wore the blue, a fellow who had 
swapped punches with the Champion of the World and 
held him even. Tom was gazing out through a high 
and cobwebbed window and sobbing audibly. Beside 
him was the iron-jawed Blackwell, a tough old quarter 
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who would have charged through a line of cold steel 
and beat it somehow. Blackwell was now sniffling be- 
tween his curses and groans. In a far corner lay Del- 
mar, the right half-back, who had been knocked silly 
by a hard tackle in tle latter part of the first half. 

“Go ‘way and let me alone,” he muttered. “I'm 
all right. Let me alone. I’m all right now. Let me 
be.” A coach and two rubbers were trying to hold 
him down on the cot, but every little while he strug- 
gled half-way to his feet, only to be mercifully pushed 
down again. Durfee and Blodgett could hardly make 
the coaches understand their plan at first, and when 
it was understood, they had to fight long and hard in 
its behalf; but at last they won a reluctant consent. 

Durfee ran out and grabbed Drake by the arm. 
“Come on, Frank!” he cried. “Come on! Take ’em! 
Do anything yon like with ’em!” 

To the players, raging over their poor showing in 
the first half and burning for revenge, the entrance 
of the two grads meant nothing; but a moment later 
every one of them jumped in response to the voice of 
Drake. 

“Up here, everybody!” he shouted. “ Line up, all 
of you! You fellows have got to win. That's up to 
you. Your offence is all right. Your defence was 
spread out all over the field—simply rotten. Now, 
you do what [ tell you, and they'll never make a 
first down.” 

The players began to stand erect, and Drake bustled 
in among them, twirling them around, and shoving the 
linemen into their places. The backs fell in instinct- 
ively. 

“ Here, you!” said Drake to centre. ‘Stay up here 
You’ve been playing away back like an 
end. They’ve had you boxed every time before you 


could get going. Stay right here in your place. Take 
care of a yard and a half of grass—that’s all. Keep 


it clear. 
hear? 

“Now, then, Dutch, get your feet down on your 
place and keep ’em there. Play your position, and 
keep your yard and a half of grass clean. Don’t bother 
about what’s on either side of you. Hold your part 
of it clean. You’ve got plenty of moral support, with 
the men as close to you as they are now, and plenty 
of physical support, too. Don’t worry about the other 
fellows. They’re all right.” 

Thus Drake went down the line, planting each man 
firmly in his position, and burning into his mind one 
fixed idea. Then he whirled centre out of position and 
took his place. 

“* Jim,” he shouted to the burly Blodgett, “* you play 
centre on the other side, and when quarter snaps the 
ball back, you try to come through me.” 

Next moment the play was tried. When the yellow- 
haired giant leaped forward with the ball, Drake also 
leaped in and whirled his right forearm up so that 
it whanged under Blodgett’s jaw and sent him erash- 
ing back against the wall ten feet away. 

“Pardon, Jim!” cried the new coach. ‘“ You see 
what I mean, fellows? Be ready for your man. Keep 
your arms whirling, so that you'll have some impetus 
to jump at your man as he comes for yott. Don’t 
stand up straight like a lot of tailor’s dummies. 
Crouch. Bend forward, ready to jump at ‘em, and 
don’t forget to keep those arms whirling. Get at ’em. 
Rip ’em up! Do what I’ve shown you, and they'll 
never make a first down.” 

An excited man ran in and yelled that the team was 
ten minutes late. 

“Out with you—vou'’ve got ’em, sure!” was Drake's 
last word, as the fellows turned in surprise. They 
trotted away with a strong element of new-found hope 
mixed with the dogged determination that wins battles. 
How they heeded the words of the outsider is alread) 
history. It is most easily remembered in this formula: 
The University, 12; Trenton, 10. 


Don’t let anything come across—do you 

















“Whanged under Blodgett’s jaw and sent him crashing against the wall ten feet away” 
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A LEADING WOMAN AT EIGHTEEN 


Early in the present year a young English actress named Marie Lohr appeared at the Haymarket Theatre, London, in Mr. Arthur Bouchier’s production of “ Her 

Father.” Mr. Charles Frohman was then quoted as predicting for her the greatest future of any young actress he had ever seen. Miss Lohr appears to be in 

the course of fulfilling this prediction. She is now attracting much attenticn by her performance of “Marguerite” in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s elaborate production 
of “Faust” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. She is only eighteen years old 
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the Returns Came In 


HOW PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES IN PAST YEARS RECEIVED NEWS OF THEIR SUCCESS OR DEFEAT 





WY HERE is an unwritten law that no 
ek’ matter how dominant a part a 
SD candidate plays in the management 
of his campaign for the Presidency— 
and that Samuel J. Tilden, James 
© G. Blaine, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Alton B. Parker did is well known— 
he must, on election night, receive 
, the returns in the quiet of his 
home, surrounded by his family and friends. The 
library and parlor have always been the scene of such 
gatherings. The nearest exception to a candidate 
breaking this precedent was in 1876, in the case of 
Samuel J. Tilden. That year some of his friends be- 
lieved he would be elected, and assembled at the Man- 
hattan Club to meet him and celebrate the event 
appropriately. Up to four o’clock of that day Mr. 
Tilden had spent part of his time at the Everett 
House and elsewhere, conferring with Democratic 
leaders, and it was confidently expected that he would 
appear at the club later in the evening. But before 
the returns came in the Democratic nominee sought 
the seclusion of his home and remained there. Several 
Presidential candidates have watched the returns from 
a room in the White House. Only twice since the war 
has the result disappointed them—once in 1888, in the 
case of Grover Cleveland, and again in 1892, when 
Benjamin Harrison failed of re-election. 

President Roosevelt invited some of his friends to 
lear the returns at the White House in the last cam- 
paign, naming nine o’clock as the hour for their assem- 
bling. The idea was that no news of any definite 
character could be learned before that time. But the 
defeat of Judge Parker was so overwhelming that the 
result was known by eight. The President remained 
with his friends until half past ten, then went into the 
office of Secretary Loeb, and there dictated for the 
newspaper men his now famous declaration against a 
third term. Judge Parker listened to the returns at 
his beautiful country home, Rosemount, Esopus. 

President McKinley received the returns, in his cam- 
paign for re-election of 1900, at his home, Canton, 
Ohio. Among the friends and neighbors surrounding 
him were many of the women friends of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley. Wires connected the house with Republican 
headquarters in Chicago, New York, with Mark 
Hanna at the Union Club in Cleveland, and with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. The guests assembled 
in the library; where Private-secretary Cortelyou read 
the telegrams. The result was definitely known at 
eleven o’clock that night. William J. Bryan received 
the news at his home in Lincoln. The first floor of the 
house and two rooms on the second were given over 
to newspaper men and telegraph operators. Mr. 





By Edward Lissner 


Bryan received the earlier returns in his library sur- 
rounded by his friends. When the more definite ones 
began to come in, he retired to a private apartment 
where there was a special wire. It is said that, 
fatigued by the strain of the campaign, he went to 
bed at eight that night and slept soundly until the 
next day. In the first campaign of 1896 President 
McKinley remained up until five in the morning, but 
this did not prevent his rising the next day at nine. 
Mr. Bryan received the returns at Lincoln, and re- 
tired at midnight with the idea that the election was 
in doubt. This view was the result of despatches 
from Senator Jones of Arkansas, the chairman of the 
National Committee. The next day the election of 
William McKinley was conceded. 

Benjamin Harrison received the returns of his cam- 
paign for re-election in the White House. This was 
in 1892. There was a private wire running into an 
upper room, and over it the President received 
bulletins sent out by the Associated Press. Mr. 
Harrison refused to see visitors thatsevening. His 
party was made up of his son Russell, his wife, Mrs. 
Dimmick, Mrs. McKee, Secretary-of-State Foster, and 
Attorney-General Miller. Later in the evening Benja- 
min F, Tracy, the Secretary of the Navy, called. By 
ten o’clock, all hope had been given up of carrying 
New York, and Indiana was conceded to be doubtful. 
The White House, as a consequence, was plunged in deep 
gloom. ‘That year Grover Cleveland received the re- 
turns at his New York home, No. 12 West Fifty-first 
Street. He spent his evening hearing the returns and 
entertaining company. Daniel S. Lamont, who was 
afterwards to be his Secretary of War, assisted Mr. 
Cleveland in tabulating the result. There was much 
enthusiasm manifested by the friends of the President- 
elect, and at two that morning William F. Harrity, 
chairman of the National Committee, Don M. Dickin- 
son, Charles 8. Fairchild (Secretary of the Treasury 
in his first cabinet), William C. Whitney, C. C. Bald- 
win, Henry Villard, and others came up from Demo- 
cratic headquarters to congratulate him. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cleveland came out, and the successful nominee 
made a speech of thanks. Four years before that he 
received the returns in the White House. With him 
were Mr. and Mrs. Folsom, Secretary-of-the-Navy 
and Mrs. Whitney, who had returned from New York 
that day, and Secretary-of-War and Mrs. Endicott. 
The Democratic managers sought to cheer the Presi- 
dent with optimistic messages, but the bulletins in 
Washington showed the Republicans had won. Mr. 
Harrison received the returns at his home in Indian- 
apolis. With him were W. H. H. Miller (his law 
partner at the time, and afterwards Attorney-General 
in the cabinet), Judge Woods, and other friends. There 


was a special wire in the house, but it was only used 
for private despatches. For once the offer of the 
Associated Press was declined. Much of the news was 
telephoned from time to time from the office of the 
Journal, By eleven o’clock Chairman Jewett, on part 
of the Democrats, had conceded Indiana, and Mr. 
Harrison retired. 

There was much excitement over the election of 
1884. James G. Blaine received the returns at his 
home in Augusta, Maine, and Grover Cleveland at the 
Executive Mansion in Albany. Early in the evening 
it became apparent that New York, on which the 
result hinged, was very close. The returns at that 
time were transmitted by the Western Union, then 
controlled by Jay Gould. Their transmission sud- 
denly became slow. The Democrats immediately rose 
up in arms. They scented a plot to defeat Mr. Cleve 
land much tlie same way as Mr. Tilden had_ been. 
They charged that Jay Gould was having the returns 
held up in order to give the Republican managers 
time to breathe and arrange a plot to seat Blaine. 
The news was spread that the managers of the 
Plumed Knight had entered into a deal with the 
financier by the terms of which, in consideration 
of Jay Gould holding up the returns, the govern 
ment would purchase $80,000,000 of the stock of the 
Western Union at par, and not enforce the Thurman 
Act against the Union Pacific.. The returns finally 
showed that Cleveland had carried the State by a 
plurality slightly in excess of 1000, and the storm 
blew over. 

General James A. Garfield learned of his election 
to the Presidency in 1880 at his home in Mentor, 
Ohio. The General and Major Swain, his secretary, 
took turns in reading the despatches and_ bulletins. 
New York was first to be heard from. News of a 
favorable nature from Maine and New Jersey, followed. 
By eleven congratulations began to be extended to 
the Republican nominee. General Hancock heard the 
news of his defeat at Governors Island, and retired 
at a quarter past eleven. The last days of his cam- 
paign were marked by dissensions between the candi- 
date and Chairman Barnum and other members of the 
National Committee, and it is said that at ten o'clock 
on election night cheering for Garfield was heard in 
the rooms of the Democratic managers. 

Rutherford KB. Hayes heard the returns at Columbus, 
Ohio. Samuel J. Tilden received them at his home 
in Gramercy Park, where a special telegraph wire, con- 
necting with Irving Hall, had been installed. The 
Democratic nominee, his usual sombre clothing re- 
lieved by the red of a button-hole flower, spent the 
early evening in walking about the lower rooms and 
chatting with his guests. 
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Mayor Daniel F. Tiemann, who was Mayor of New York from 1858 to 1860, escorting some soldiers from Governors Island in a race to reach the voting-place 
in Greenwich Street before the closing of the polls on Election day in 1858. Partisans of the candidate of the rival party attempted to block their way 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BOYS, BILL AND JACK—xIII. 


BILL HAS A BAD DREAM 
































SOME FEATURES OF THE BUSINESS SITUATION 





By Howard Schenck Mott 


YZBOUT July 1 the downward tendency 
of business activity was apparently 
Sy arrested. Since that date improve- 
»ment has been steady if slow. In 
fact, at times the recovery was so 
“slow as to mislead many good 
judges as to the fact of improve- 
R ment. Especially has the outlook 
cecasionally been clouded by an- 
nouncements of new disasters in the business world, 
and by reports of extreme dullness in certain lines of 
trade. That the extent of the improvement had 
reached substantial proportions, however, became 
quite plain last month. Certainly a very interesting 
phase of the matter lies in the fact that recovery in 
trade proceeded in spite of “ election uncertainties.” 

Two primary causes contributed to bring about this 
condition of affairs. The first will be found in the 
season’s excellent harvests. Reference has already 
been made to the fact that the turn in the tide of 
business affairs occurred about July 1. It was about 
that time that a very good crop of winter wheat could 
be safely counted upon. As the season progressed, 
the assurance of good crops of other grains and of 
eotton became pronounced. The drought beginning 
in August came sufficiently late to be of no serious 
import to the farmer. The wealth-making processes 
of Nature this year pursued a course unruffled almost 
to the point of serenity. 

This new wealth from the soil gave to a very large 
portion of the community enormous consuming power, 
which has been reflected in a growing demand for 
manufactured products. Meantime manufacturers 
had allowed their plants to remain idle, or on part 
time, for many months, and the jobber and the re- 
tailer found their stocks of goods running low. The 
potentialities residing in such a_ situation were 
pointed out in these articles many months ago. Since 
that time the potentialities have become actualities. 
In other words, consumption in many lines has come 
hack to normal proportions, while even yet production 
lags behind. It is easy enough to understand why 
ecmmodity prices have shown an upward trend for 
several months past. 

Within the last few weeks the evidences of business 
improvement have become undeniable. On October 27, 
the United Steel Corporation made public its state- 
ment of earnings and unfilled orders on hand as of 
September 30. Competent estimates, made after the 
close of September, placed the earnings for the third 
quarter at from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 larger than 
for the preceding quarter, or, say, $24,000,000 to 
$26,000,006. The actual figures showed $27,106,274. 
The unfilled orders on hand on September 30, for the 
first time since depression started, showed an increase. 
In the first week of October some little hesitation de- 
veloped in the iron and steel trade owing to “ election 
uncertainties,” but hesitation gave way before the end 
of the month to a decidedly confident feeling, first, 
that Mr. Taft would be elected, and, second, that if he 
were not elected, trade recovery would continue any- 
way. This feeling of confidence spread in the latter 
part of the month, making itself felt in a number of 
ways, notably in an advance in the price of copper. 

The maximum number of idle cars on the railroads 
was reported on April 29 at 413,338. On October 14, 
making allowance for the shortages reported on 
several roads, the total was 101,837. These figures 
indicate clearly what has been going on in railroad 
traffic. The months of September and October wit- 
nesséd pronounced increases in traffic all over the 
ecuntry, but particularly in the West on the “ Gran- 
ger” and “ Pacific” roads. On one of the North- 
western roads the car movement about the middle of 
October was said to be the largest in the history of 
the company. Similar general conditions applied to 
practically all of the Western roads, as reports of 
gross earnings for September and October bear wit- 
ness. The reason for these noteworthy increases in 
traffic lies in a heavy movement of grain to market, 
attracted by the high prices that have prevailed. 
Naturally Bradstreet’s reported on October 24 that 
“election discussions are having no influence on 
Western trade.” 

If more evidence of trade recovery were needed, the 
weekly statements of bank clearings would furnish it. 
By the end of last month bank clearings ranged from 
$600,000,000 to $800,000,000 larger than during the 
weeks immediately succeeding last year’s panic. It 
is noteworthy that the stock market, except for occa- 
sional bursts of activity, remained comparatively dull 
during October, so that the bulk of the increases in 
bank clearings must be ascribed to reviving industrial 
activity. 

_Although the crops of the present year were sufli- 
ciently well matured not to be seriously affected by 
the drought which prevailed over a very wide area 
for about two months, the drought had rather im- 
portant effects in other ways. Winter wheat of the 
coming season was somewhat adversely affected in 
that it failed to get as good a start as usual. Two 
weeks ago there was an almost complete suspension 
of steamboat traffic on the Ohio River and_ its 
branches, causing the holding up of large coal ship- 
ments. Forest fires were unusually destructive and 
large losses of valuable timber occurred. A great 
many concerns depending upon water power were com- 
pelled to shut down their plants. This was especially 
the case with the manufacturers of paper. Right in 
the heat of a political campaign, when the demand 





for paper from the newspapers of the country was at 
its maximum, the supply became so scarce as_ to 
assume serious proportions. 

The statement of our foreign trade for the nine 
months ended September 30 makes very interesting 
reading. Although total exports were about $100,- 
000,000 smaller than for the corresponding period of 
1907, total imports were about $310,000,000 smaller, 
so that the excess of exports for the nine months 
reaches the inipressive figures of $432,668,517. These 
figures illustrate one of the usual phenomena of 
periods of depression and low prices for commodities, 
namely, that Europe becomes our best customer when 
prices are attractive. Of course, the prices of bread- 
stuffs have not been low, but Europe has been com- 
pelied to take considerable quantities because her own 
harvests have not been large. Our export trade for 
September breaks all records for that month through 
the shipment of large quantities of wheat and cotton. 
The free movement of cotton across the Atlantic in 
September resulted more from its comparatively low 
price than from urgent demand in Europe. 

The influence of these conditions affecting our 
foreign trade on international exchange and the do- 
mestie money markets has been profound. In the first 
place, normally this country should have been com- 
pelled to return the very large amount of gold im- 
ported into the United States last year. In the second 
place, Paris has been steadily accumulating gold for 
many months past, no doubt in expectation of the flota- 
tion of a big Russian loan. In the third place, Europe 
recently sold a great many American securities to us 
because of its fears of a European war growing out of 
the troubles in the Balkan States. The three factors 
under ordinary circumstances would have turned the 
tide of international exchange against the United 
States, but it appears that the sales of our products 
to Europe have more than offset all three. This coun- 
try, in other words, is paying off its foreign debts 
very rapidly with goods instead of with money. 

The net result accentuates an already very “ easy” 
money situation. Not for a great many years has the 
interior made such slight demands on New York as it 
has this fall. For several days during October, New 
York exchange at Chicago actually ruled at a 


premium, so well supplied was the West with the 


funds it needed for moving the crops. There is every 
indication that the return movement of currency to 
New York will begin earlier than usual this year, pos- 
sibly even during the present month. There is natu- 
rally an earning effort on the part of lending institu- 
tions to find uses for their surplus deposits, and the 
borrower whose credit shows recovery from the effects 
of depression and inactive trade finds no difficulty in 
obtaining at low rates all the accommodation he needs. 
This fact will probably prove a potent influence in 
furthering revival in trade. 

One feature of the financial situation seems to be 
utterly ignored not only in Wall Street, but, prior to 


the election, in political discussion. The expenditures 
of the United States government so far during the 
current fiscal year have exceeded its receipts by some 
$40,000,000. If the present pace shall continue dur- 
ing the remainder of the fiscal year, the government 
will have to face a deficit of about $150,000,000. 
While everybody else has been economizing, the gov- 
ernment has gone on unconcernedly spending money. 
The Treasury’s working balance is down to about 
$30,000,000, or $20,000,000 below the normal amount. 
On November 20 the Secretary of the Treasury must 
pay off $14,000,000 certificates of indebtedness, Ex- 
penditures on the Panama Canal will demand a new 
loan in the near future. No doubt the government 
will be able, in the present state of the money market, 
to secure whatever funds it needs without difficulty, 
but the operation will have to be undertaken very 
soon. The most serious phase of the matter lies in the 
fact of the low ebb of our import trade, reducing gov- 
ernment revenues, and the utter disregard of the 
necessity for economy which the administration at 
Washington exhibits. Even a government financially 
as strong as that of the United States cannot safely 
live at the rate of $150,000,000 per annum beyond its 
income. An attempt to revise the tariff downwards 
cces not seem to be an easy task, or one that affords 
an altogether pleasing prospect to the new admin’stra- 
tion. 

One of the obviously natural results of the extraor- 
dinary ease in the money markets and the prospect of 
continuing ease for a long time to come is a bond 
market of unusual strength. All through October, no 
matter how “election uncertainty ” affected trade or 
the stock market temporarily, the bond market pur- 
sued the even tenor of its way upwards. There is 
every indication that these two features of the finan- 
cial situation, namely, “easy money” and a strong 
bond market, will continue at least until the fall of 
1909, and possibly beyond that time, depending in 
some measure upon how rapidly revival in trade shall 
absorb the present surplus of loanable capital. The 
railroads will undoubtedly avail themselves of these 
conditions to do some very extensive financing. 

The plentiful supply of capital will also doubtless 
prove to be an underlying reason for an advancing 
speculation in the stock market, so long as corporate 
earnings improve through trade revival and increasing 
railroad traffic, whatever reactions may occur from 
time to time in consequence of weakened “ technical ” 
conditions. The great advance in stock prices during 
the present year has left many investors without the 
stocks they have been waiting to buy on the big de- 
clines that failed to come. They have usually neg- 
lected to purchase stocks they wanted because prices 
were higher than they were some months before, for- 
getting that prices at any time are high or low, not 
on a basis of absolute comparison, but on a basis of 
safe dividends paid in relation to prevailing rates for 
the use of money. 





THE LONDON SUFFRAGETTES IN HOT WATER AGAIN 

















These three women—Mrs. Drummond, Mrs. Pankhurst, and Miss Pankhurst—issued a manifesto inviting 
people to aid the suffragettes in storming the Houses of Parliament. For this action they were arrested, 
and the photograph was taken while the Inspector was reading the warrant 
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NEW YORK’S LAST SOCIAL ARBITER 


Mrs. William Astor, who died at her home at 842 Fifth Avenue, New York, on October 30, had been for more than thirty years the recognized leader of New York 
society. Her family was descended from Jacob Janse Schermerhorn, one of the first settlers of New Netherland. She married the late William Astor in 1853. 
The change in New York’s social conditions makes it improbable that there will ever be a successor to the influential position occupied by Mrs. Astor 
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My Little Lad 
(From the Yiddish of Morris Rosenfeld) 


I HAVE one child, and only one, 
The dearest little lad, 

And seeing him, I feel as though 
The whole wide world I had. 


But O so seldom do I see 
My boy awake and bright, 
I always find him fast asleep 
When I come home at night. 


So early must I go to work, 
So late it sets me free, 

A stranger in my house I am, 
And strange my child to me. 


I come back home with heart oppressed, 
For sorrow shrouds my days, 

My pale wife tells how prettily 
‘Our little darling plays. 


How well he talks, how knowingly 
He makes his sly demand, 

“() Mother, when will Daddy come, 
A penny in his hand?” 


I listen, and I stand erect, 
And ery, “ Yes, it shall be!” 

My love is kindled to a flame, 
My child shall look on me! 


1 stand beside his little bed, 
He lies so still, so fair. 

Ah, see! He whispers in his dreams, 
“QO Daddy, are you there?” 


I kiss the little eyes. O joy! 
I have not kissed in vain. 
They open wide! He sees me now! 
Alas! they elose again. 


“Tt is your Father, dearest boy, 
And here’s the penny due.” 
Again he whispers in his dreams, 

“O Daddy, is it you?” 


Ah, heavy is my load of grief! 
Ah, bitter is my lot! ‘ad 
One day, my chila, you will awake, 
And look—and find me not. 
—B. Paut NEUMAN, in the London Spec- 
tator. 





A Famous Rat 


WHEN Napoleon, at the burning of Mos- 
cow, ordered the retreat of the Grand 
Army there happened.to be in the ranks 
a private by name Baptiste. This man, 
unlike his comrades, who looted the doom- 
ed city of all valuables which they could 
carry, preferred to take away with him 
a remarkably fine specimen of a Rus- 
sian rat which he had captured. Slung 
in a sack upon his back, Baptiste carried 
this strange pet from first to last of the 
retreat, the privations of which the two 
shared, with the result that there sprang 
up between them a strong feeling of at- 
tachment. Accordingly, on their arrival 
safe in France the rat accompanied him 
to this new home. But soldiering had 


THE NATURAL FLAVOR 


of the richest and F ayyery cow’s milk is retained in Bor- 
DEN’S PEERLESS BRAND Evaporatep MILK (unsweet- 
ened). It is especially adapted for use either plain or 
diluted on breakfast fruits or cereals. In coffee and 
chocolate it is much better than fresh cream. It en- 
riches all milk dishes. 4*, 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. .*s 
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Pears’ 


The public’s choice since 1789. 





“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 
Pears’ Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 
It is the finest 
toilet soap in all 


the world. 





made a cripple of the veteran. _Rheu- 
matism racked his limbs, so that he sel- 
dom left the shelter of his roof, but passed 
the summer tending a few flowers, or 
sitting in the doorway smoking the pipe 
of peace, when Voitaire would squat down 
beside him in an attitude just like a 
dog’s. 

Now, the front part of the house, at 
back of which stood the old soldier’s 
shanty, was in the occupation of a butch- 
er’s store and a_tobacconist’s, divided 
from each other by a corridor-which led 
into the yard behind. Daily, attended by 
Voltaire, the veteran crossed the yard to 
buy his ration of tobacco, put up in a 
paper cone, when, after a brief chat with 
madaie in the store, he would stroll into 
the neighboring butcher’s to purchase 
meat ends for the rat, and so back home. 
On these occasions there was noticeable 
in Voltaire’s conduct a marked difference. 
At the tobacconist’s he jumped upon the 
counter and submitted to be petted by 
madame. But at the butcher’s he would 
hesitate on entry, hide behind the door, 
afraid apparently to come right in, and 
evidently anxious to avoid the sight and 
smell of the fresh meats. 

Winter came, and Baptiste, with stiff- 
ened limbs, was forced to keep the house. 
He shut himself up with Voltaire, and 
cut their rations down to a potato soup. 
But tobacco was an absolute necessity, 
so he despatched the rat each day to get 
some. The animal would take between 
its teeth the copper penny for the purpose, 
make its way to the store, deposit the 
money on the counter, and receive in ex- 


change the package of tobacco which it . 


delivered promptly to its master. 

For weeks this routine worked without 
a hitch. At length one day he dropped 
his pipe and smashed it. Calling to Vol- 
taire to come with him, he set out to 
replace the broken article at the tobac- 
conist’s. ‘To his astonishment the animal 
did not respond, but burrowed in its sleep- 
ing-box. Alone, therefore, Baptiste visited 
the store. selected a new pipe, and was 
about to leave-when madame drew him to 
one side: “ Oh, sir, there is a small account 
against you, if convenient.” In vain he 
claimed that he had paid for his tobacco 
as he bought it. The other told him that 
two months previously the rat came in 
one morning and made off without leav- 
ing the customary penny for the to- 
bacco. Since then the animal had never 
offered once to pay, and she, good soul, had 
gone on charging the amount to Voltaire, 
care of Mr. Baptiste. Perplexed and wor- 
ried the old soldier settled his account, 
and instituting an inquiry at the butch- 
er’s found there awaiting him the expla- 
nation of his pet’s behavior. For two 
months it appeared that Voltaire, evident- 
ly tired of the potato soup, and having 
by his diligence made good his eredit in 
tobacco, spent the money for his master’s 
smokes in buying meat ends off the buteh- 
er, who, well aware of the old soldier’s 
crippled state, concluded that the animal 
had his authority to do the marketing. 

Meanwhile Voltaire had disappeared 
for good. Baptiste, although much sad- 
dened by the turn affairs had taken, is 
said to have found comfortAn the theory 
that, true to those high principles of hon- 
or which he had always sought to teach 
his pet, the animal had killed itself. It 
seems, however, just a bit more. probable 
that this prodigy of rats simply had not 
nerve to face him. 





Mountain-climbing by 
Telescope 


Tue tourist of to-day who visits the 
Alps and who lacks the physical endur- 
ance, or whose time is too limited, to make 
the ascent of some of the famous: peaks, 
nevertheless is able closely to survey the 
panorama of mountain scenery through 
the medium of powerful telescopes lo- 
cated at the terminals of the mountain 
railroads. By this means the rocks and 
glaciers and peculiar formations of these 
historic mountains may be carefully 
studied, though the spectator need not ap- 
proach them within many miles. 

Each of these mountain telescopes is 
mounted on a forked cradle and is so 
nicely balanced that its position may 
readily be fixed by the tightening of small 
thumb-screws, after the focus had been 
adjusted with a band-wheel. The magni- 
fying power of the instruments varies 
from 35 to 116 diameters, but is adapted 
for landscape observation only. 

When weather conditions are suitable, 
climbers on the Titlis may be seen through 
the telescope at Uetliberg, near Ziirich, a 
distance of 40 miles, and the hotel on the 
Faulhorn, 60 miles away, may be recog- 
nized. Every step of the toilers on the 
slopes of the Matterhorn can be followed 
by means of the instrument on the Riffel- 
alp above Zermatt. Several lives have 
been saved by the means of these glasses, 
for signals of distress on the mountains 
are seen by the watchers at the telescopes. 
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Comfort is the Prime 
Requisite in a Shoe— 
There is one shoe that affords comfort as no 
} other shoe does and in addition measures up to | 
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7 CHARLES K. SHAROOD ig @ custom shoe with this advantage — the 
soles are R £-Z Pneumatic—made of antiseptic felt, covered with 
softest leather and laid over waterproof canvas on 
acork insole. Nota suggestion of dampness can 
penetrate. They are so soft and resilient that so 
long as you wear the Sharood $5.00 Shoe you seem . 
to tread on air. Try a pair. 
Most live dealers have them in stovk. If yours hasn’t, send 


us his name and we will mail you a copy of our R E-Z Style 
Book and a pair of Sharood’s R E-Z Shoe Laces FREE. 
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Handbook of the Trees 
ROMEYN siaaate HOUGH, B.A. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


is Evans’ 
the Ale 
of to-day 


AUTHOR OP 


A complete, authoritative, and beautiful 
guide—a new idea in the literature of nat- 
ure. The book is photo-descriptive—that 
is, the camera tells the largest part of the 
story—an absolutely accurate record that 
is pleasing to the eve and informing to the 
mind. 








Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price; Buckram, $8.00 
net; Half Morocco, $10.00 net. 


If you don’t know, ask 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


any good ale drinker. 











Which is the 
Trained Man’s Home? 


It’s in the home where training affects you most. It’s in 
the home where the size of your pay-envelope really counts. 





There’s no reason why you should remain in the untrained class 
when you can so easily qualify for a bigger salary through the help of 
the International Correspondence Schools. To learn about it without 

' charge, simply mark and mail the attached coupon. 

Provided. you can read and write the way is clear. There is no 
stipulation as to age, occupation or place of residence. “ Lack of capital 
need not hinder. , 

If your work is uncongenial, mark the coupon. If-you want more 
money, mark the coupon. If you wish to advance, mark the coupon. 
If you want to be successful in your own thosen occupation, MARK 
THE COUPON. No necessity for leaving home or your present position 
—the I. C. S. helps you in your 
own home—spare time. 

There’s no experiment or un- 
certainty about this. The I. C.S. 
has raised the salaries of thou- 
sands of poorly paid men— and 

‘at the work they like best. 
Every month the I. C. S. receives 
hundreds of voluntary letters 
telling of promotion and increase 
in salary received wholly through 
I.C.S. training. During August 
the number was 246. ‘lo learn 
how you, too, can advance, mark 
the coupon. 

“The Business of This Place 

is to Raise Salaries.” 


Box 988 
explain, without fu 
how I can qualify for employ or nt 
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Miss Katherine Elkins, who is reputedly engaged to marry the Duke of the Abruzzi The Duke of the Abruzzi, who stands near the succession to the throne of Italy 
THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI, WHOSE ENGAGEMENT TO MISS KATHERINE ELKINS, THE DAUGHTER OF SENATOR ELKINS OF WEST VIRGINIA, HAS BEEN REPORTED 
FOR SOME TIME, IS IN TURIN, NEGOTIATING FOR HIS FAMILY’S CONSENT. IT IS SAID THAT HE HAS NOT BEEN ABLE TO OVERCOME THE OPPOSITION OF THE 

DOWAGER QUEEN MARGHERITA; NEVERTHELESS AN EARLY ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DATE OF THE MARRIAGE IS LOOKED FOR 





THE AMERICAN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP FOR WOMEN 























Miss Curtis, the previous title-holder, watching Miss Harley 
drive. In this match Miss Curtis lost the championship 



































Miss Kate Harley, of Fall River, Announcing the starters on the first tee of the Chevy Mrs. T. H. Polhemus, of 
Massachusetts, the new champion Chase Club for the Women’s National Championship Brooklyn, the runner-up 
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A “THREE-CENT” UTO. 
PIA THAT. FAILED 


(Continued from page 12) 


stockholders—they are one and the same 
-—who absolutely control the present and 
the future of this strange company the 
Mayor chose some of his most faithful 
adherents—a good enough type of men, 
with Frederick C. Howe as best of the 
type—but hardly what Cleveland cares 
to regard as the most representative nine 
men who might have been drawn for a 
public service from her electorate. These 
men have premised and continue to prom- 
ise a better service, the three-cent fare, 
and the other details of transit Utopia; 
but no binding legal shell holds them 
to their promise. Their spoken faith 
and the faith of their self-chosen suc- 
cessors, whoever they may chance to be, 
are the only guarantee that a great city 
shall not fall into the grinding grasp 
of the closest corporation yet born in 
America. : 

“The city’s interests are not safe- 
guarded,” sage Cleveland has said. “ No 
one doubts Mayor Johnson’s integrity, but 
public pledges are not good law, and the 
city must be safeguarded by good law. 
There must be no chance for the tight 
Municipal Traction to become a tight 
crooked corporation.” 

So attention has been focussed on the 
stock-holding and _ stock-buying features 
of Municipal Traction, particularly, too, 
upon its methods of perpetuating its con- 
trol. Mayor Johnson, no longer Mayor 
of Cleveland, would still be head of its 
most powerful public service. Johnson 
has proceeded upon the assumption, ap- 
parently, that no other Mayor of that 


_ city can ever hold its well-being as care- 


fully as Tom L. Johnson holds it. With 
that the city of Cleveland has begged 
to take issue. Some of the votes in the 
referendum election were the result of the 
investigation into the nature of Municipal 
Traction by the city’s lawyers and finan- 
ciers. There seems to be two” minds in 
Cleveland on the omnipotence of Tom L. 
Johnson’s goodness. 

Mr. Johnson said to me: “ Municipal 
Traction is, in a small sense, an apology. 
It is an apology for Cleveland’s inability 
to operate her own traction service just 
as she operates her water service, for in- 
stance. It acts for the city, a city unable 
to act in things for herself. It is the 
same as if I made a contract for my child, 
who, being a minor, is unable to make a 
contract for itself. I become the child’s 
agent, acting for it in advance of the time 
that it can act for itself. Similarly the 
Municipal Traction becomes an agent for 
the city of Cleveland until such time as 
those outside farmers will consent to her 
operating her own cars through her own 
thoroughfares. 

“We think that we have welded a com- 
pany that cannot be absorbed or wielded 
by sinister influences. It was necessary 
for us to form a tight corporation against 
that very danger. It was thus necessary 
for us to carefully guard our self-perpet- 
uation. We are on view, and we think 
our personnel is better known than that 
of many savings-banks wherein depositors 
trust their money in good faith. The 
Municipal Traction stands pledged for the 
city’s good, the city’s agent. It prohibits 
itself dividends.” 

“What will you do if you earn a sur- 

plus?” 
_ “We will apply it in one of three ways: 
increasing and improving the property; 
absorbing the Cleveland Railway stock, 
so as to save city expense when it is 
ready to take over this property; or in 
further reducing the rate of fare.” 

“You think the three-cent fare profit- 
able?” 

“A lower fare attracts a greater vol- 
ume of business,” answered Mayor Tom. 

“Do you think that the three-cent fare 
would pay in other cities?” 

“On honest capitalization, which means 
the amount actually invested ina rail- 
way property, minus depreciation, it will 
pay in any American city of one hundred 
thousand persons. I will give twice that 
capitalization, and make it pay in any 
city of three hundred thousand persons 
or larger.” 

But to all this the city of Cleveland 
has just taken exception. 


Space would hardly permit the giving 
of more than a tithe of Cleveland trac-. 
tion troubles during the past summer.. 
Fast Cleveland has been bombarding Mu- 
nicipal Traction with suits for better ser- 
vice, a stockholder of the old Cleveland 
Flectric has sued its directors for making 
the contract with the Municipal Traction 
without legal authority for the leasing 
of the preperty, and, in turn, the Cleve- 
land Railway has already sued the Mu- 
wi Traction for its first payment of 
rent. 

In this last situation the omnipotence 
of Mayor Tom sits upon a new throne. 
He sent over certified checks for the rent, 
and blandly stated in the bland Johnson 
way that the checks would be endorsed 





if, the Cleveland Railway officers would 
give written promise that the proceeds 
of these checks would be immediately 
disbursed to its stockholders in the form 
of a-dividend.. To this the Cleveland 
Railway officers replied that they were 
capable of minding their own business 
and operating their own property. Then 
Johnson began approaching these stock- 
holders individually and the legal action 
followed. 

Nor is there likely to be any cessa- 
tion of litigation because of the Mayor’s 
recent bitter defeat. As I write, the re- 
sult of the election is just known. How 
it will affect the status of the compli- 
cated Cleveland:transit situation it is not 
now possible to say. Will the Cleveland 
Railway, again in possession of its prop- 
erty, be permitted to operate once more 
through the streets of that city? Will 
the Municipal Traction, without a fran- 
chise, obtaining one from the Johnson ad- 
ministration, be able to operate without 
ears or tracks? Has not the Cleveland 
Railway forever acquired the Forest City, 
which was the Mayor’s pet possession? 

Some of these things are going to be a 
long time in settlement. One thing is 
settled to-day: Cleveland is tired of being 
Utopia, tired of this unending conflict 
within her boundaries. Cleveland does 
not want to be Utopia. Cleveland wants 
to go back and be a plain, hustling Amer- 
ican town—a town with a decent car ser- 
vice, a town able to tackle her great 
municipal problems in a sane and decent 
fashion. 





Homing Pigeons Equipped 
with Cameras 


PuotocraPpHs taken from air-ships or 
balloons have long been considered a prac- 
tical method of learning the whereabouts 
of an enemy’s forces or fortifications in 
time of war, but snapshots by a camera 
attached to a pigeon are an altogether new 
idea. This minute photographic appar- 
atus is the invention of a German, Dr. 
Neubronner, and has just been patented. 
The officials at the German Patent Office 
were disposed to ridicule the invention 
at first, but after proofs of its practica- 
bility were offered their opinions changed. 
The German War Office recognized its 
strategic value, and they believe that 
photographing pigeons can render much 
assistance to a besieging army. 

The miniature camera weighs only two 
and one-half ounces, and that is consid- 
ered the maximum weight which a hom- 
ing pigeon could carry in a flight of not 
more than one hundred miles. As many 
as thirty snapshots may be taken auto- 
matically, and the instant of exposure can 
be so timed that the desired views will 
be obtained. By this means objects may 
be photographed from no greater height 
than 150 to 300 feet, an impossible feat 
for an air-ship or balloon. - 





The Chinese take to Cigarettes 


THe Chinese have become cigarette 
smokers. This habit has arisen within 
the last few years, and, since its intro- 
duction, has spread rapidly throughout 
the Empire. The cigarette-is in use among 
all classes of the population, and-is not 
confined entirely to the masculine sex; 
but girls, from ten years of age up, smoke 
openly and apparently with great satis- 
faction. rae 
. Heretofore, the awkward water-pipe 
has been generally used in China, but it 
has ‘been superseded by the new method 
of smoking tobacco. Inveterate- opium 
smokers say that an added pleasure is 
gained by following the opium fumes with 
a cigarette. 

Probably the small cost of the cigar- 
ette has had much to do with its universal 
use in China, for .ey can be purchased 
there as low as one-quarter of an Amer- 
ican cent each. The flaring posters of 
the various brands which are pasted on 
the walls of sacred temples, mission 
churches, city gates and walls, and other 


-prominent places, attract-the coolies, the 


most indigent of whom can generally pro- 
duce. five “cash.” (one-fourth of a cent) 
to buy a sample cigarette. 5 
The monthly sales in: Nanking, accord- 
ing to. report, amount to 125 cases, each 
containing 50,000 cigarettes; and: costing 
about ‘twenty-four ~dollars in gold.. One 
would. naturally attribute an increase in 
sales near a ‘foreign ’.settlement to ‘the 
influence of ‘the: foreign’ consumption, but 


‘Nanking has no settlement: of * the kind, 


and ‘only. forty foreigners, excluding mis- 


/sionaries. This makes-- the ‘increase -of’ 


sales ‘in that city very surprising, but: it 


‘is indicative . of » the -growing. custom 


throughout the country. The company 
which practically monopolizes the cigar- 
ette trade in China has been compelled 
to enlarge its plant to meet the increased 
demand. 
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HAT the American public re- 
quires a telephone service 
that is universal is becoming 

plainer every day. 

Now, while people are learning 
that the Bell service has a broad 
national scope and the flexibility 
to meet the ever varying needs of 
telephone users, they know little of 
how these results have been brought 
about. The keynote is found in the 
motto—“ One policy, one system, 
universal service.” 


Behind this motto may be found 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company—the so-called 
“parent” Bell Company. 

* * ¥ * 

A unified policy is obtained be- 
cause the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has for one of 
its functions that of a holding com- 
pany, which federates the associated 
companies and makes available for 
all what is accomplished by each. 


As an important stockholder in 
the associated Bell companies, it 
assists them in financing their ex- 
tensions, and it helps insure a sound 
and uniform financial policy. 

* * * * 

A unified system is obtained. be- 
cause the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has for one of 
its functions the ownership and 
maintenance of the telephones used 
by the 4,000,000 subscribers of the 
associated companies. 


One Policy 
One System 


Universal 
Service 








In the development of the art, it 
originates, tests, improves and pro- 
tects new appliances and secures 
economies in the purchase of sup- 
plies. 

It provides a clearing-house of 
standardization and thus insures 
economy in the construction of 
equipment, lines and conduits, as 
well as in operating methods and 
legal work—in fact, in all the func- 
tions of the associated companies 
which are held in common. 

* * * * 

Universal, comprehensive service 
is obtained because the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
has among its other functions the 
construction and operation of long 
distance lines, which connect the 
systems of the associated companies 
into a unified and harmonious whole. 


It establishes a single, instead of a 


. divided, responsibility in inter-state 


connections, and a uniform system 

of operating and accounting; and 

secures a degree of efficiency in 

both local and long distance service 

that no association of independent 

neighboring companies could obtain. 
* * ~ * 


Hence it can be seen that the 
American Telephone and Telegraph © 
Company is the active agency for 
securing one policy, one system, and 
universal service—the three factors 
which have made the telephone ser- 
vice of the United States superior 
to that of any other country. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
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CUBAN. CIGARETTES 


Made of Fine Havana Tobacco 
The world’s standard of cigarette excellence 
for thirty years 


15c for 10 


Also packed in cedar boxes of 50 and 100 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Bock y 
Ca_ Cigarettes, we will ship direct on receipt of 
price: 100 for $1.20, 50 for 60c., or 10 for 15c. 


‘* Satisfaction Without Inhaling”’ 


HENRY CLAY anv BOCK & CO., Lrp. 
Room 1124, 111 Fifth Ave., New York 
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roads 

wheels, The Holsman wine se pay ro ae 
over rocks, ridges or stumps, through dee 
mud, ruts and sand inner in greatest 
1908 hill climb in ca. Op- 
eration under one cent a mile. 
Up-keep under ten ‘cents a day. 
Solid rubber tires.” No differential 
gears or friction clutches. Built 
by the oldest and largest man- 
ufacturers in the world. 
Sales Last Year $600,000 
Get catalog and testimonia) 


uN AUTOMOBRE CO. ATLA VACy ila as 


9) Monadnock Bik.Chicago, 111. 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


To THE ORIENT 


February 4 to April 16, 1909. 
Seventy-one days, costing only 8400.00 and wp, including 
ECIA 


Kia 





shore excursions. SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, 
Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 daya in Egyptand the Holy 
Land. Constantinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. 


Cruise Round the World Oct. 16,’09 
F..C. CLARK, Times Building, New. York 
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Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 


Letters to Europe and South Af- 
f rica,Commercial and ‘T'rav- 
oO ellers’ Letters of Credit. 

. Py i . . 
Credit.  siswsuair co 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 


Collections made. _Inter- 





Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s- earliest vol- 
ume, ‘Poems and_ Ballads,” in which appeared 
the famous “Laus Veneris’’ and other lyrics that 
created a literary sensation in England. To them 
have been added many later poems. Collectively 
they areadmirably representative of Swinburne’s 
genius. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Morton Trust| “trustee. 


3 38 NASSAU STREET [ [tavellers Letters of Credit 


Guardian 
Interest “Allowed on Deposits 


Foreign Drafts 
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The ‘Development of the 


Remington 


is the History of the 
Writing Machine 


NEW MODELS, 10 and 11 NOW READY 
MODEL 10 MODEL 11 


With Column Selector With Built-in Tabulator 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 



























































STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“SBE The Name is stamped 
on every loop—Be sure it’s 


there " 


IN TWO FORMS 


Forthe Large Investor 
‘The Coupon Gold Bond, is- 
sued in multiples of $100 at 
par: maturing in 10 years 
for the face value with 6 
percent, interest payable semi-annu- 
ally : and with privilege of surren- 
der at any time before maturity, for 

ts face value with 4 per cent. interest. 

The Accumulative 
For the Small Investor Bond, compelling the 
saving of small sums, Purchasable in ten yearly 
payments and maturing in either 10 qr 15 years 
with a cash surrender value always in excess of 


all payments. 
That a safe 6 per cent. invest- 
We Contend ment should appeal to any In- 
vestor; and that the distinct promise to pay of a 
vent and growing Company with assets of 
$1,600,000.00 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,250,000,00 constitutes a safe investment. 








THE 


That the three salient features 
We Contend “of the New York Central Real- 
ty Bond—Absolute Safety, Cash Availability 
and a six percentum profit—should commend it CUSHION 
to the public as an ideal investment. BUTTON 


yrite us to-day, stating the form of Bond that appeals 

“uu and we will be pleased to send you an interesting 
ustory of our Company, our Business and our Plans 
And incidentally show you how to add from 25 per cent. to 
100 per cent. to your interest earnings. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO- 
SUITE 1181, 1828 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 
NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 
Worn Ali Over The World 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 


GEORGE FROST CO, 


We want aver 
want ¢ 




















REA D Boston, Mass. 
—— . INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
The I esting of Diana Mallory jens REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘eed 
FOR MEN OF BRAINS BE A RAILWAY MAIL CLERK; 







We prepare you by mail to successfully pass 
the Civil Service Examination. Our instruc- 
tion er races features no other school can 
use. If you want to be sure to pass get our 
free catalog. Write today. 

The Wenthe Railway Cor. School, 
Dept. C-S-201, Freeport, i. 2 


1GARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 

One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 
Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appoint- 
ment. Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, 
catering both to permanent and transient patron- 
age. Library of 3000 volumes, Sun Parlor, 
Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. No other 
hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 
elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a 




















cost to its patrons. BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 





Wood Pulp from Sawmill 
Waste 


To insure a pulp-wood supply adequate 
for the future needs of the country seems 
one of the most important of the many 
forest problems of the United States. 
Statistics collected by government experts, 
however, show that there are possibilities 
of relieving the drain on the country’s 
remaining pulp-wood forests by devising 
means of utilizing sawmill waste. 

It is estimated that there are four and 
one-half million cords of slabs destroyed in 
refuse-burners of the lumber-mills of the 
country each year. The wood used for pulp 
last year amounted to approximately four 
million cords, about a quarter of which 
had to be imported. The mill-waste esti- 
mate is based on a recent canvass of 
some of the larger mills of the country 
by the United States Forest Service, which 
established the interesting fact that mills 
having an aggregate cut of 5,440 million 
beard feet had a final waste of 1,870,000 
cords of slabs after the best had been 
used for lath, Assuming these mills to 
be representative, it is seen that there is 
still considerable waste in forest products 
at the mill even after the earnest efforts 
of Jumbermen during the last. ten years 
to bring about a closer utilization of the 
whole tree, 

These figures make it look as if Amer- 
ican inventors, who are performing won- 
derful feats in other fields, should get 
down to the consideration of methods to 
make these waste slabs available for the 
pulp-makers. Work along this line would 
also be likely to show the way for utili- 
zation of thousands of tons of sawdust 
which are now wasted each year. 

It is true that some utilization is be- 
ing made of mill waste at present, but in 
most cases it is only the larger and more 
modern plants that are making any at- 
tempts in this line. Then, as it is, the 
plants which use the waste slabs, after 
laths are made, often waste the sawdust, 
and those which use the sawdust waste 
the slabs. The slab residue from the lum- 
ber cut of the country is estimated to 
amount to about fourteen million cords, 
of which about six million, with an aver- 
age value of $1.40 a cord, is sold for fuel, 
three and a half million burned by the 
mills for fuel, and four and a half million 
sent to the refuse-burners. This last fig- 
ure shows the enormous quantity of for- 
est product that is pure waste. 

The iron-furnace slag-heaps have been 
seized upon by the brickmaker, and the 
screening dump of the coal-mines has be- 
come a valuable source of raw material 
for the briquette manufacturer. Experts 
say that it may prove possible to make 
just as good use of the waste heaps of 
the lumber-mills if slabs and sawdust 
can be converted into. pulp. 





The Radium Water Cure 


RECENT experiments made in Germany 
by medical men of reputation are stated 
to have established the fact that the gas 
emitted from radium possesses the same 
qualities as the radium itself, and is the 
principal healing factor in the various 
mineral waters used in the healing of 
diseases. This applies especially to skin 
diseases and rheumatism. It has been 
found that the various mineral waters 
lose the radium gas in_ transportation, 
and, after long experiments, a means has 
been devised for charging distilled water 
with radium gas through a comparatively 
inexpensive apparatus placed in drug- 
stores, hospitals, ete. This enables pa- 
tients to secure this healing water for 
drinking or bathing at their homes with- 
out the necessity of visiting the expensive 
baths. A small piece of radium is. placed 
in this ingenious device, and the rays 
permeate distilled water for a short space 
of time, when the water is drawn off and 
used for drinking or bathing as prescribed 
by the physician. Such an apparatus has 
been installed in a local drug-store, and 
two local physicians have prescribed the 
same with beneficial results in the treat- 
ment of rheumatism and gout. 





Genoa’s “Municipal Flats” 


Tue first step in the problem of provid- 
ing suitable living-quarters for workmen 
in Genoa was taken recently, when the 
Minister of Public Works for Italy laid 
the corner-stone of the first of a series of 
municipally controlled apartment-houses. 
The character and purposes of these houses 
are thus detailed by Mr. Birch: 

“ Work on two immense buildings, each 
to contain 72 separate apartments, is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and they are expected to 
be ready for occupancy within a year. 

“The project to build ‘ popular houses,’ 
as the buildings are termed, has long been 
recognized as a needed move for the ame- 
lioration of the living conditions of the 
workmen employed at this. port. It is 
a geographical impossibility to expand the 





building area of Genoa;, almost every 
available site in the lower parts of the 
city is at present occupied, and the only 
ground to be had for houses of the labor- 
ing classes is on the suburban side of the 
series of hills which surround the town. 
This shortage of building space has nat- 
urally brought about continually increas- 
ing rentals for all classes of property. 

“When the municipality decided early 
last year upon these buildings, a board 
of directors was chosen to purchase ground, 
superintend the erection of the houses in 
conformity with plans submitted by the 
city architects, and upon completion to 
administer and manage the enterprise. 

“ Apartments are to be of from two to 
five rooms each, and it is planned to rent 
each room at $14a year. The present plans 
contemplate the construction of from 200 
to 400 apartments to contain approximate- 
ly from 8,000 to 10,000 rooms. Only 
laborers or salaried employees, with fam- 
ilies, whose annual earnings do not ex- 
ceed $500, or if without family $300, are 
to be admitted as tenants. 

“There are other houses of a like type 
now in Genoa, but on a smaller scale, 
and not under the direct management of 
the city authorities. Similar concerns ex- 
ist in Rome, Padua, Ravenna, Mirandola, 
Turin, Milan, and Bari. 





Foiling the Cracksman 


Many banks, especially those in cities, 
have their vaults protected by an elab- 
orate system of concealed wires connected 
to a central office not far away, so 
that the least tampering with the combi- 
nation lock, or any attack upon the door 
or walls, will give the alarm at the central 
office, where men are waiting day and night 
to run to the rescue. The exact method 
and devices that are used are kept rather 
secret, for fear the burglars themselves 
might learn too much about them, but 
it may be explained that one part of the 
apparatus is an extremely sensitive relay 
located at the central office. This deli- 
cate instrument closes a local circuit, 
which sounds the alarm the moment 
there is the slightest disturbance of the 
hidden wires at and near the vault, so 
that a gang of burglars could hardly get 
to work with their drills and their nitro- 
glycerine before the officers of the law 
would be upon them. 

In addition to protecting yaults and 
safes from the direct attacks of robbers, 
electricity affords another safeguard by 
furnishing light which floods the premises 
with its searching beams. Indeed, many 
banks, stores, and warehouses rely main- 
ly upon the electric light, without which 
the thickest walls and the strongest and 
most complicated locks would be useless. 
They turn it on at night, and leave their 
window-shutters wide open so that the 
interior may be in full view of the po- 
liceman or watchman passing the win- 
dows all night. This makes it practi- 
cally impossible for law-breakers to work 
unseen. 

To protect the money-windows of banks, 
the teller behind the window has a con- 
cealed push-button at hand, oftentimes 
placed under the counter where he can 
touch it unobserved. If any one tries 
to steal any money, the teller can call an 
officer instantly in this way. The circuit 
is sometimes arranged to close the bank 
doors also by an’ electrically operated 
mechanism before the thief has time to 
get to them and escape. 





Paper Money and Bacteria 


In the vigorous campaign that is being 
waged against the microbe and its trans- 
mission of infectious diseases our paper 
currency has fallen under surveillance, and 
was popularly supposed to have passed an 
exceedingly poor examination. There is 
no question that practically all the bills 
in circulation carry a considerable num- 
ber of microbes, but as a breeding-ground 
for bacteria the paper money does not 
rank very highly. : 

Investigations conducted by the New 
York Board of Health es‘imate that clean 
bank-bills carry an average of 2350 bac- 
teria, and soiled bills 73,000. These sta- 
tistics were compiled several years ago, 
and recently Warren W. Hilditch, of the 
Sheffield Laboratory of Bacteriology and 
Research at Yale, has checked these re- 
sults. He found that the dirtiest bills, 
which were handled by banks and rail- 
ways, showed an average of only 142,000 
bacteria per each specimen examined. The 
minimum was 14,000, and the maximum 
586,000. Strangely enough, the note which 
appeared the cleanest and brightest regis- 
tered 405,000 germs, and the most dis- 
reputable-looking one had the small num- 
ber of 38,000. ‘This comparison seems 
to prove that there is no necessary . rela- 
tion between dirt and bacteria. 

Mr. Hilditch imoculated guinea - pigs 
with these germs and none of the ani- 
mals contracted any disease. The fear of 
money bacteria, therefore, appears to be 
groundless. 
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Belgian Horse-breeding 
Tue horse-fairs that are almost con- 
tinuously taking place during the year 
throughout Belgium are largely attended 
by foreigners, especially by Germans, who 
purchase, it is said, from 20,000 to 25,- 
000 horses annually. bs 

During the fairs that took place in 
1906, 53,548 horses were reported sold at 
an average price of 830 francs ($160.20). 
During the same year about 53,000 horses, 
valued at about $4,400,000, were imported 
into Belgium, principally from England, 
France, Holland, and Germany. Those 
imported from England are, in the main, 
intended for the slaughter-house; those 
from France and Holland are for light 
draft and saddle horses. 

It is estimated that there are at pres- 
ent some 275,000 horses in Belgium, and 
horse-breeding has, thanks to judicious 
fostering on the part of the government, 
become an important and remunerative 
industry. In 1906, 29,000 horses, valued 
at $7,000,000, were exported. 

Belgian horses may be generally divid- 
ed into distinct groups, the Flemish breed 
and what is known as the Ardennes horse. 
To the first group belong the large, mas- 
sive working horses in general use through- 
out the country and found in especially 
large numbers in the Flanders. These an- 
imals are much appreciated in Kngland, 
and are largely imported into that coun- 
try, where they have often served to im- 
prove certain inferior English breeds. 

Under this class may be also included 
the Brabancon horse, which in appearance 
is almost identical with the Flemish ani- 
mal, being equally large and massive. 

The horses of Hainaut, the Hesbaye, 
and the province of Namur, although be- 
longing to the group of heavy working 
horses, represent in a measure the transi- 
tion from the Flemish breed to that which 
inhabits the Condroz and Ardennes dis- 
tricts. Much smaller than the smallest 
Flemish horse, the Ardennes horse is ro- 
bust, long-necked, and broad-shouldered ; 
he resists fatigue and supports priva- 
tions better than the horse of other races. 
Such at least are the characteristics of 
the pure-blooded Ardennes horse, but this 
breed of late years, owing to its having 
been continually crossed, with a view of 
increasing the size of the animals, can 
scarcely be said to exist in its pure state 
any longer, and it is extremely difficult 
to find a really pure-blooded Ardennes 
horse at the present time, 





The Bowery Mission’s Bread 
Line 


OnE thousand homeless and friendless 
men and boys gather at one o'clock each 
morning in the Bowery Mission Bread 
Line to obtain a breakfast of hot coffee 
and rolls. Before midnight there is a 
line of starving men and boys extending 
for blocks and anxiously awaiting what is 
to many the only meal in twenty-four 
hours. 

On Thanksgiving morning the first of 
these “ breakfasts ” is given, and the last 
one comes on the following Easter. This 
year, the Mission supplied more than 312,- 
000 meals and furnished lodgings to 57,- 
072 destitute persons, 

The greater part of these applicants for 
assistanee are not native New-Yorkers, but 
men and boys who have been attracted here 
by glowing accounts of the many oppor- 
tunities to earn a living in the metropolis. 
For thirty years the “ Mission” has of- 
fered protection to these poor unfortu- 
nates, and it is impossible to overestimate 
the noble, philanthropic work which that 
society has accomplished. 





Our Economic Losses from 
Disease 


ProFEssor Irvine FisHER, who in one 
of his papers before the International Tu- 
berculosis Congress in Washington declar- 
ed that consumption costs the people of 
the United States more than a billion 
dollars a year, is preparing an exhaus- 
tive report for the National Conservation 
Commission which will contain similar 
data on the economic loss to the country 
from all other preventable diseases. 

_ Professor Fisher is professor of polit- 
ical economy at Yale University and chair- 
man of the Committee of One Hundred 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which has for a 
long time been carrying on propaganda for 
the increase of national health through 
the elimination of preventable diseases. 
At the Tuberculosis Congress, Professor 
Fisher declared that 138,000 persons. die 
of consumption every year. The cost of 
medical attendance and the loss of earn- 
ings before death average at least $2400, 
he said, while if to this is added the money 
that might have been earned with health, 
the total loss in each case is about $8000. 
He pointed out, also, that the disease usu- 
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ally attacks young men and women just 
at the time when they are beginning to 
earn money, and cuts off their earning 
power for about three years, on an aver- 
age, before they die. 

Dr. George M. Kober has shown that 
the decrease in the “* vital assets” of the 
country through typhoid fever in a single 
year is more than $350,000,000. Typhoid 
is spread mainly through the medium of 
polluted water, so that the death-rate 
from this disease can be directly reduced 
by the purification of the cities’ drinking 
supplies, as in Albany, where the typhoid- 
fever rate was reduced from 104 in 100,- 
000 to 26 by an efficient filtration plant, 
with a consequent saving of $350,000 to 
the vital assets of the city. Census Bu- 
reau figures show that the average an- 
nual death-rate from typhoid in cities 
with contaminated-water supplies has been 
reduced within the last few years from 
69.4 per 100,000 to 19.8 by the introduc- 
tion of a pure-water supply. 

Estimates show that the average length 
of human life in the sixteenth century was 
between 18 and 20 years, and that at the 
close of the eighteenth century it was a 
little more than 30, while to-day it is be- 
tween 38 and 40—indeed, the span of life 
since 1880 has been lengthened by about 
six years. 





China Plants 


THE latest novelty in decorations for 
centre-tables is the china flower. Baskets 
of natural flowers are to be relegated to 
the conservatory, since their place can 
be adequately filled by this new, warrant- 
ed-not-to-fade vegetation which is being 
imported from England. 

A potted rose-bush standing a foot and 
a half high is one of the most attractive 
as well as the most expensive of the 
models. The bush is in full bloom, bear- 
ing deep pink flowers and buds, and with 
every detail of the foliage accurately re- 
produced from nature, even to the moss 
surrounding the root of the bush. 

Another beautiful example of this new 
ware is a fuchsia plant. The purple blos- 
soms hang so gracefully from their stems 
that it is difficult to believe they are ar- 
tificial. 

Less-conspicuous designs may be found, 
suited to the thinner purse, for some of 
these plants are only four inches tall, in- 
cluding the pot. A great variety of flow- 
ering plants are represented in the china, 
such as geraniums, dahlias, primroses, 
tulips, hyacinths, and pansies, so that your 
choice is practically as unlimited as 
though you were in a florist’s shop. 





A School of Laughter 


By R. Holt Lomax 


WE laugh all wrong. So, at least, thinks 
M. Fleming, a Milan tenor, who main- 
tains that, Italy excepted, no nation voices 
its mirth musically. People laugh, he 
says, without consideration for their 
neighbors’ ears or the laws of harmony. 
This is a pedagogic age. We live by rule 
and specialize in everything. Hence M. 
Fleming’s happy thought to start a school 
of laughter. 

Forced laughter has a flat effect. It 
either fills its hearer with a vague dis- 
trust or passes by him disregarded. In 
the insane and the hysterical, laughter 
generally is painful to the ear, and dis- 
concerts more than abuse. Such hilarity, 
however—the insincere or vacant or that 
pathologically explanatory—is not to be 
confused with the professional product 
which M. Fleming seeks to introduce. 
He wishes not to make us laugh, but to 
teach us how to. Ten lessons from him 
in harmonious hilarity will give the stu- 
dent an idea of how to set about its prac- 
tice. Thus any one may soon laugh true 
with notes of just the right pitch and be 
a joy to listen to, How lively, yet at 
first bewildering, it will be when every- 
body comes to trill like Marguerite in 
“Faust,” when she admires her jewels! 

A study of the quality of laughter 
among nations has enabled M. Fleming 
to classify the different peculiarities. 
Thus the German laugh is sonorous, but 
lacks restraint and point. In England 
the laugh is dry, cold, half contemptuous, 
while the upper classes make a point of 
never laughing. Austrian merriment is 
unconventional and infectious. Viennese 
women laugh whole-heartedly: and often, 
possibly because they have good teeth. 
Chiefly characteristic of Belgian risibility 
is its boisterousness, acquired at the nu- 
merous out-door fétes, and becoming high- 
pitched in the women, some of whom 
are famous for their capabilities in this 
respect. In France the merry laugh of 
honest folk who drink their wine with 
thankfulness is not heard half so fre- 
quently. Mineral waters and the hustle 
of to-day alike discourage the old humor. 

Brussels holds the record as a laughter- 
loving city. Madrid is the most solemn; 
but the town where people laugh the best, 








has yet to be decided on. 
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at the distillery. 


we'll refund your money. 


STABLISH 





in flavor and quality. Naturally aged in white oak casks and bottled in bond 


Ask for “Old James E. Pepper.” You will appreciate its delicious 
flavor and be benefited by its rare medicinal qualities. 
does not handle it, or if you live in localities where liquors are not sold, write 
us at once for the name of our nearest distributor, who will supply you direct, 
with the positive guarantee that if it does not prove eminently satisfactory 






INE Host of the 


Wayside Tavern 
in old Colonial Days, gained 


fame and patronage by serving 
the traveler on the highway, the 
very best of good cheer in the 
way of a wee drop of bourbon. 
‘In that by-gone era, “Old 
James E. Pepper” Whis- 
key was then as now, the uni- 


versal favorite. 


One hundred and twenty- 

eight years ago Elijah Pep- 

made thefirst Old Pepper 
Whiskey which was to be- 
come famous for generations. It 
is made today by the self same 
formula, It is a rich, mellow 
old Kentucky bourbon whiskey 
—made in an old-fashioned 
distillery in the old-fashioned 
way—the same, rich, ripe, old 
bourbon that the beauty and 
e —- Chivalry of over 100 years ago 
pronounced the most exquisite 





















If your dealer 








OTTLED IN BOND 
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SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
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12 full quart bottles 6-year-old “Old Pepper”—Bottled in 


Ce 


direct from the distillery or through our nearest distributor. 



















103 Frankfort Pike, Lexington, Ky. 





The James E. Pepper Distilling Company 








603 Rector Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








Cocoa and 
Chocolate | 


in the World 
insist on getting 











ALL MAKES REBUI 

manufacturers’ prices. Rented ca 

sold on 8 months’ approval. 

for our money-back guarante 

Catalogue and Poowel Price List. 
KUCKWELL-BARNES CO, 

439 Baldwin Building Chieago, Ill. 








The 

| erfect 
Pint of 
Stout 







Finest and most wholesome. 
Builds up the system and 
is excellent for invalids. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS 











New Yo 
Sole importers and agents 
for U. S. 
SS _—= 
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“NESTOR” “IMPORTED”? ‘* ROYAL NESTOR” 
Green Label. 40 cts. Blue Label. 
25 cts. 15 cts. 
The Original Brand of Over 30 
YEARS’ REPUTATION. 


Crabb’s English Synonymes 


A new edition of this standard work now ready 
$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS,-PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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SIFTS ay ensieyaleks Credil 







the Loftis System {s a great convenience. It enables you to make beautiful and valuabie gifts 
without the outlay of much money. A small cash 
ehoice of the finest diamonds, wa 
. MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS NOW from our Christmas catalog. 
e will send them for — Inspection. If satisfied 
on delivery; balance in 





Old Reliable, Original Diamond 
and Watch Credit House 
GO. Dept M61, 92 State St.,Chicago, ill. 








Payment and you can give a “ivved one” 
and other high-grade 


, pay one-fitt 
monthly payments, Write for Catalog Today. 
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Drawn By F. HotMEs. 


THE WHISKERED ONE. “Am I all right for the Zoo?” 


THE BOY. 


“Can't say, guv’nor. I ain’t a naturalist.” 


—From “The Sketch.” 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE > 


HASOBTAINED PREMIER HONORS 
AND MEDALS FOR BEING THE 
BEST BLENDED WHISKEY IN THIS 
COUNTRY; ITS GUARANTEE UN- 
DER THE NATIONAL PURE FOOD 


Astronomy 


with 
The Naked Eye 


By 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little book 
on astronomy for us who want 
to know just the plain things 


wibieeiotas about the stars. No telescopes, 
Absolutely Pure no special knowledge required 
Rye Whiskey —and it reads like a novel— 


IS CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE OF ITS 


only better. 
SUPERIORITY AND EXCELLENCE. | 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER &-BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
DECISIVE BATTLES 
OF THE LAW 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great 
legal contests’ of :national importance 
-which have proved to. be of the deepest 
significance in thehistory of our country. 
Mr. Hill writes throughout with fairness, 








Sold at all first-class cafes and by jothers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baijtimore, Md 








brilliancy, and good judgment, with the 





eminent impartiality which becomes him 





The Wall Street Journal 


as a lawyer and a writer upon law, and 
at the same time with the vivid narrative 
skill that is his as a novelist. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 

Gilt Top, $2.25 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 


INVESTORS READ 


$1 monthly; $12 yearly. Sample on request. 
DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 
44 Broad St.. New York 

















Forefather 
Rare Aged Corn Whiskey 


CORN WHISKEY has often been made a jest of 
by the misinformed, or given but scant consideration by 
thousands ‘who have unwittingly associated” it with 
‘“Moonshiners” and other tales of mountaineer life in 
the South. 

For half a century we have distilled our famous 
Forefather Corn Whiskey by plain, Old- Fashioned 
Method. It is the only manner in which the very life 

the vim and vigor—of the grain can be reduced, by 
proper distillation, to a perfectly pure and altogether 
wholesome whiskey. 

Forefather Corn Whiskey contains all the qualities 
of an ideal tonic. It strengthens and stimulates, and is 
very acceptable to weak and delicate stomachs. On 
account of its tissue-building properties it is prescribed 
and recommended by many eminent specialists for those 
suffering from bronchial or pulmonary affections. 


At the Best Places 
** Ask the Revenue Officer ’’ 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will. 
Four Quarts, Express Prepaid, $5.00 





R. M. ROSE CO. 
Distillers 
HOME OFFICE, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
New York City 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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DENATURED ALCOHOL 






100 WILLIAM STREET 


Oct. 15, 1908, 


Harper's Weckly, 
525 Pearl Str., Citys 


Gentlemen:= 


Referring to your "Denatured Aiconol Number" of October 3rd 
last, we beg to say thut said number seems to have aroused tremendous 
interest as well in the United States as in other lands in the subject 
treated. We have, since the date approximately of the publicatton of 
said number, received an average of 100 inquiries per day and many bona 
fide orders for the lamp outfit referred to in the advertisement of this 
company contained in said number. Further more, we have received’ hun- 
dreds of requests for copy or copies of said number from people and ‘firms 
in every secion of the United States who apparently were not able to 
obtain such copy or copies in their vicinity. The most gratifying re~ 
sult, however, from the publication of the said number is the fact that 
engineers and scientific men connected with many of the large universities 
and colleges of the nation have indicated in one way or another their 
firm belief in the future of denatured alconol as a fuel for heat, light 
and power, and are, as a direct consequence, we firmly believe, of your 
foresight and enterprize, prosecuting valuable .researches in that field. 





etarys 











